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EARL OF CHARLEMONt. 



MY LORi54 . 

Upon, your arrival in Italy fevcral 
years ago, a lucky chance brought md 
within the fphere of your notice -, and 
from that fortunate moment a friend/hip 
Began on yoilr Lordfhip's fide, that had 
never fuffered any abatemeht ; and an at-* 
iachment on mine, which will ftever ceafd 
its long as I have life. 

iBefides my defire of (lie wi nig. By tnis 

ftftly method in my power, toy gratitiJ dd 

A i id 
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to your Lordfliip for fo flattering a dif- 
tin^ion> I have had another motive for 
this dedication. In the following work I 
cenfure with great freedom the accounts 
given of Italy by feveral Englifh and 
fcveral foreign writers of travels. It will 
not readily be believed that I venture to 
do fo upon trivial grounds when I addrefs 
myfclf to Your Lordihip. Your know^ 
ledge of its language and manners is 
hardly lefs than my own, who am a native 
of that country ; and your knowledge of 
its literature much more exteniive. 

To you therefore, my Lord, as to a 
judge the beft informed and the moft 
candid, I beg leave to dedicate an elTay 
intended to give your countrymen ideas of 
Italy fomething more corred than thofc 
which they have hitherto received from 
the writers on this fubjedt. 

» 

Continue, my Lord, to look upon an 
eld acquaintance with that partiality and 

affecftibn. 
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afTcftion, which has fo long been my boaft. 
No kinduefs of yours will ever be wilfully 
forfeited by, 
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My Lord, 



Your Lordfliip's 



iiioft humble 



and mod obedient fervant^ 



JOSEPH BARETTI. 
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PREFACE. 



A H E following work was not under- 
taken ilblely with a defign to animadvert 
upon the remarks of Mr. Sharp and thofe 
of other Englifh writers, who after a (hort 
tour have ventured to defer ibe Italy and 
the Italians, Much lefs would I pafs it 
upon my reader fcur a complete and fatis-^ 
fadtory account of that celebrated coun<^ 
try^ taken in any one of thofe many points 
of view, under which it may be con-' 
fidered. I hope no body will fo much 
miftake the nature of my defign. I had 
long obferved, with ibrne indignation, 

that 
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thtt the generality of traycl-writcrs are 
apt to turn the thoughts of thofc young 

people who ^o abroad, upon frivolous 

and unprofitable objedls, and to habituate 
them to premature and /f afli judgments, 
upon every thing they fee. I have there-^ 
fore taken occafion, efpecially from this, 
book t)f Mt. Sharp, to make them fen- 
fible, if I can, of the errors they are led 
into, and to point out to them fome ob- 
jcQs of ioquiry more worthy of the curio-* 
fity Af ft^afiblf pcffons, aftd f autiori then% 
agaiAft being t6d ready to cooddmif every 
thing but wh^t they have ftcn prtcftifed 
at hofhe* An indiforitnmate admiration 
of feseigtk mannef's and cuftoms ihowfc 
greft^fbUy ; but airiAdifcriminate ccnfur<^ 
is b<Hli fboli(h and mldignaiit. 

After having paired ten years in thi& 
kingdom, ' I retamed to Italy in iybo* 
There I found that my- brothers had coi- 
Itditd into volumes all the lettfers^ I had 
wrote to them in tiiat long fpace of time* 

A natural 
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A natural' Movement of curiaflry m<iuc€fd 
tnjfe to rua*vfer diofe volumes: but I foudd 
thorn {csfpeciiaUy < the firft and fecond) fo 
full of ftrange judgments on men and 
thfng;s, taken from fudden and fupcffidal 
impfeffioil^s, that I thought tnyfelf happy 
in the opportunity I had of tedfirig to 
pieces each leaf as I wtfnt on in the pe- 
rufal of this ferics of obfervations. 

I beg pardon for this infignificant anec« 
dote that favours perhaps too much of 
cgotifm. But what has happened to me, 
would certainly have happened ib fimHar 
circumftances to Mr. Sharp, and to almoA 
all the travelrivriters that ever I read. In 
the following pages I nwy / be thought 
prejudiced in favour of my own country; 
(ind I am not fure whether I can wholly 
clear myfelf of this imputation. But I 
hope my partiality will be thought coil« 
necfted with fome knowledge and expe^ 
rience of the matters about which I write* 
Tf 9vel}ers^ thoQgh kiclined to be candid^ 

are 
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are but fcldom well informed; and, of 
cdurfe, liable to many miilakes. My 
reader will at leaft reap this advantage 
from the following difcuffions, that he 
will thereby have thofe matters more fully 
before him towards the direftion of his 
own iudgment. 
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JPEW books ane fo acceptable to the 
greateft |>art of mankind,, as thofc that 
abound in flarider and iavciSive. Hence 
iJmoft all accounts of travels, publi/hcd 
within my memory, have quickly circu- 
lated, and were perafed, at leaft for a 
while, wifb grdat eagernefs, becaufe they 
have been ftrongly marked with thefe 
chatad:ers. Men are, fond of the mar- 
vellous in manners and cuftoms as well 

4as in events j and a writer of travels, who 
would make himfclf faihionable in his 
cwn country, is. generally politic enough 

. B to 
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tc Bring from abroad abundant material^- 
for gratifying, at o|ice, the malignity and. 
th« love of novelty, that muft predomi- 
nate in fo many of his readers ; and he 
who is fo little coiiverfant in the affairs of 
his own country, as not to have any of ' 
his fpeculations upon domeflic affairs pro- 
duced without ridicule, may With fafety, 
and fometimes with reputation, be very 
wife in thofe of other countries. 

An author of this caft, after a flight 
furvey of the provinces, through which 
iie has had occafion to take a'fhort ramble, 
returns home; and fnatching up his pen 
in the rage of reformation, fills pages 
and pages with fcurrilous narratives of 
pretended abfurdities, intermixed with 
the moft fhocking tales of fancied Crimea; 
very gravely infifling, that thofe crknes 
and abfurdities were not fingle actions of 
this and that individual, but general pic- 
tures of nature in the countries through 
which he has travelled. Every unexpe- 
jfienced reader will infallibly be pleafed 
with aa opportunity of laughing at the 

prodigious 
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|)rodigk>us /oily of him who lives on tM 
other fide of the fea» and will always be 
glad to find that he may blefs himfelHbr 
not having been born in the wicked coun- 
try beyond the mountain. Thus falihood 
is palmed for truth upon the crediiloUs^ 
and thus are men confirmed in a narrow 
way of thinking, and in thofc local pre- 
judices, of which it ought to be the 
great end of travelling, and books of 
travels, to cure them^ 

An itinerary lately publifhcd by Mr. 
Samuel Sharp on the cuiloms and man- 
ners of Italy, feems to me above all 
others ^ book of this kind. Whether 
it is to be confidered as a candid and 
inftruiftive account oJF a foreign country^ 
or as the oflfspring of an ignorant, care- 
lefs, and prejudiced writer, will be occa- 
. fionally examined in the following flieets : 
and ftiould I prove earneft in the defence 
of my country, of which he has given 
fo very extraordinary an account, I hope 
1 (hall be exeufed by the generous fym^ 

B a pathy 
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pathy of all Engliflmi^n, whd afe ib 
laudably, partial to their own. 

But before I enjt^r into the cxameh tf" 
Mr. Sharp^s t)ook, it may not be amifo 
to proire> that he was totally Unfit for 
the ta/k he has voluntarily undertaken ^ 
the difficult tafk of delineating the na- 
tion that inhabits the peninfula in which 
I ' was born> as he laid under three mofl 
capital difadvantages when he entered it; 
that is to fay, he was ignorant of tho 
Italian language ; was of no high rank ; 
and was afflidted with bodily difordcrs. 

That Mr. Sharp was ignorant of the 
Italian language, may be eafily proved 
by only obferving, that throughout his 
work he has fpelt feveral names of fami- 
lies, of faints, and of towns erroneoufly. 
His inability in catching founds when 
orally uttered, appears moft glaringly m 
his miferable remarks on the Venetiaa 
dialcft ; a dialedl very harfh and difpleaf- 
ixng to his ears, and yet extremely fmooth 
in itfelf, as it abounds in vowels even, 
tnore than the Tufean, which renders it 

delightful 
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<delight&i1 to the ears of all the Italians,. 
Coojparing this diale<Sl with the Tufcan, 
Mr. Sharp affirm^^ that the Venetians 
have the words Dudice^ Dt^o^ DiovenmA 
Maniare^ and RaUne; but thefe words, " 
which he writes dpwn all in a firing, he 
lias whimfically coined himfelf, and not 
-one of the five beleuigs to the Venetian 
4ialje&t or to aay other dialeiA of Italy « 
LrCt any of my readers afk a Venetian, or 
<any otksr Italiap now in England, and I 
will venture to be <:alled a calumniator, if 
tiny Italian whatfoever knows any of 
th^ic &»c words^ either by Mr. Sharp's 
i^clling, or by any promxnci^tipn that he 
i;nay invent for them* 

Intending to throw a ridicule on tlic 
Italians, Mr. Shvp fays, that tJbey give 
the name of palaces even tv their country 
ijoufes. Uut he is himfelf ridiculous ia 
faying fo, Vn palazxo means in Italian 
jjje I'uilding inhere the fovereign rejides^ or 
th£ koufe in which a nobleman lives. Thus 
Marl borough -houfe or Devonfliire-houfe 
«rould^ in Italian, be diftinguiihed from 

3 3 ppiAcncjft 
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common houfbs, and be called palazzo*s. 
What in England is a private man's babi". 
tatiofif or a building in mobicb many common 
families livey in Italian is called una cqfa. 
The leaft knowledge of our language had 
Ihown Mr. Sharp the diftinguiftiing pro- 
priety of thefe two words, and had kept 
him from ftealing this blunder, along 
with many others, from MifFon's travels 
through Italy. Miflbn was not able to 
feparate the idea annexed by the Englifli 
to their word palace^ from that annexed 
by the Italians to their word palazzo^ 
He thought they both excluded littlenefs^ 
' which our word palazzo does not, and 
betrayed his unlkilfulnefs in our language 
many years ago, as Mr. Sharp docs now. 
Mr. Sharp is likewife wrong in his 
aflertion, that wbaf in England is called a 
little crajh ofmujicy compofed of two or three 
inftruments^ is, in Itatiariy called Acca- 
DEMiA ; and, that a trifling halfpenny 
errand is called Ambasciata. He has 
probably overheard fome footman make 
ufe of thefe two words in thefe impro-? 
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■per fenfes, and acquainted his Jiatlon 
with the ftrange ufe that the pompous 
Italians make of their words : . but foot- 
men will often ipeak as improperly iu 
Italy as any where elfe.; and inftead of 
confulting fiich people about the mean*- 
ing of .words, he ought to have looked 
into a didlionary. 

I could fay much more to prove by his .^ 
book, that Mr. .Sharp underftands near as 
much Italian as . many French barbers 
underftand Englifh lifter a month's refi- 
d^nce in London. I xould cafily point 
cut the meagerncls of his remarks on the 
g^utturality of »the .Florentine and the Sie*- 
ncfe, and laugh at his acuten efs in having 
difcovered that they pronounce ce and ci 
ajs the Pnglifli dp cl^e and ch\ I could fct 
in a ftfong light the impertinence of his 
dccifion as to the place where the befl: 
Italian is to be learnec}* But how is it 
poflible for me to defcend fo very low, as 
to animadvert on the Italian language 
with this rare linguift, who talks through 
;onc fourth of his book of Cici/beo's, and 

^4 
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never once fpells the word right, writ-» 
ing for ever Cicejbeo's or Cecejheo's ? 

If his utter ignorance of the Italian 
language ought to have ^wed him into 
filence about the cuftoms anc} manners of 
Italy, the mediocrity of his rank in life 
could certainly not contribute much to- 
wards qualifying him for fuch an under- 
taking. 

I vsdll not fay by this, that it is an ab- 
folute requifite towards painting nations, 
to be a man of high rank j and I am far 
from intending the leaft difparagement 
to him, when I fay that he is not a man ' 
of high rank. I refpedl his profcflion j; 
and if he had given ,mc l.eave, I would 
refpeft himfelf. 1 mean only to fay^ that 
his deforiptions of the manners of the 
Italian nobility, which fill up a confi- 
derablc part of his work, are little to be 
credited, becaufe his rank in life, which 
in other refpedls was no difparagement 
and could be of no prejudice to him, kept 
the Engllfh minifters, as well as the noble 
l^nglifli travellers in Italy, from intro- 

^ . ~ ducing 
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iducing him to the Italian nobles, and 
confequently from affording him an op^ 
portunity of being properly acquainted 
with their true charafter. 

I muft even go a ftep further, and af- 
firm, that in Venice Mr, Sharp never 
(entered any nobleman's houfe as a vifitor, • , 
though he talks fo much and fo wifely t^ 

about them and their domeftic manners. 
I take it for granted, that Mr. Sharp 
is incapable of telling a deliberate un- 
truth when called upon ; therefore I am * 
furc this my afTertion will pafs without the * 
lead contradidion on his fide ; and I am 
likewifc fure, in /pight of his many let- 
ters from Rome and from Naples, in 
which he fpeaks fo difFufely about the 
manners of the Roman and Neapolitan 
nobility, that he will never venture to fay 
he ever entered as a vifitor any Neapolitan 
pr Roman houfe, except that of the mar- 
phionefs Ceva at Rome, who, upon the 
fimple recommendation of her hair-dreffer, # 
$f?ated him v/ith much kindnefs, and pro- 
cured 



uurcd hrm the means of feeing conve- 
Qiently the ceremonies of the holy week. 

But if Mr. Sharp went to Italy with- 
out any thing in his rank which could 
obtain him admittance into any noble-*- 
Hian*s houfe, why did he not, at Jeafl^ 
Ipeak with fome diffidence in their dif- 
paragememt, and why did be advance 
with fuch an eafy confidence, many thin^3 
tp which he neither was, nor could, be an 
cye-witnefs ? How could he be fo dccifive 
in his calumnies on their domeftic con- 
4u<ft, and paint them all as the moil vi-s- 
cious {et of wretches that ever exifted ? 
Ought he not at Jeaft to have informcid 
his readers, tl^a,t whatevpr he related of 
them was a mere hearfay ? Would an 
Italian furgeon, perfe6tly ignorant of the 
Englifli language, be intitled to any ere- 
<lit, if, after a few pipnths refidence in 
England^ he tpok jin,to his head to give, in 
a printed book, the character of the 
^nglifli nobility, or even of the Engliih 
;coblers ? I, who have refided many years 
jfi Enjgland; who have vifited the greateft 
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part of ks provinces $ who am tolerably 
jfkilled in its language, and have kept a 
great variety of Englifti company, : veould 
find myfelf much* embarraflfed, was . I to. 
give aii. account of the manners of any 
clafs of people in this kingdom. I know 
that fuch a tafk is very difficult to a 
foreigner; and that> even after a long 
ftudy of any people, we are liable to 
miftakes, I fhould, therefore, feel the 
greateft . diffidence, and think myfelf 
obliged to fpeak with the greateft cau- 
tion, if ever I could prevsul upon myfelf 
tp make fuch an attempt, eipecially where. 
I found myfelf difpofed to condemn any 
general or ^eigtiing cuftom, to cenfure a 
whole fex, a whole profeffion, of any in- 
tire body of people. 

Mr. Sharp obferved, that the . Italian^ 
nobles do not eafily admit to their fami- 
liarity thofc foreigners who are not deco- 
rated by fome great name or title; and 
bccaufe he was not treated with the re- 
gard that his perfonal merit claims from 
the nobility of his own country, he gave 

vcuat 
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vent to the moft unwafrantaUe fplceii^ 
and fpoke of them all in the moft poifoned 
terms that he could poilibly find in his 
language. But was it their fault, if they 
were not apprifed of his great perfonal 
merit ? Was it their fault if he was not in- 
troduced to any of them ? 

As to his third difquatification, it is 
not diHkult to comprehend^ that a man 
in a bad ftate of health is very unfit to 
make obferratibns on nations, and de^ 
fcribe their manners from his oWn know* 
ledge* 

Mr. Sharp went to Italy with a painful 
afthma that often threatened his life^ and 
once forced him to keep his bed for near 
iwo^ months at Naples : therefore, when 
fCver he reached any town, he ftayed at 
liome, and fcareelj ever convcrfed with 
any native or ftranger. I am pofitive he 
will not deny, that, in Venice efpecially, 
he fcldom vifitcd the Engliih refident 
jhere, though he makes fo free with his 
pame, as to relate a ftory of him, which I 
=4j;>prchend cannot be true, as I (hall prove 

i» 
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in due time; But the man who will phy 
the cenfor upon nations, muft give me 
leave to tell him» that he has need of fome 
ether qualifications befides that of a trou- 
blefome malady. Together with a good 
ihare of underftanding^ this hard tafk re» 
quires forpc perfojnal activity, to be able 
to introduce tone's felf every where with 
cafe and propriety, and take every where* 
a clofe view of the privacies of the high> 
the middling, and the low. A difeafed 
body feldom cloathes a chearful mind ^ 
and the man not enlivened by chearful- 
nefs will feldom get admittance to thofe 
privacies; or, if admitted, will feldom 
fee obje<5(s as they are. His fadnefs will 
diffufe itfelf over every thing he looks 
on, and all objeds will be mifreprefented 
by morofcnefs and ill-nature, the ordinary 
concomitants of bad health. Hence Mr.. 
Sharp's afperity and rancour whenever he 
fpeaks of what he faw or heard in Italy, 
where he could not poffibly find any ho- 
neft or knowing man but himfelf, nor any 
modeft and elegant lady, but thofe really 

deferviiig 
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deferviiig dheS that he iook with hiiii 
from home. 

We are therefore riot to woiidcr if ^ 
man thus ignorant of the laflguage, of k 
rank not impofing with regatfd to the 
Italians, and afflidled with a dahgeroiis 
diforder, ha^ hot been able to tell many 
truths, arid has caricatured many fadsf: 
but we have real ireafon for furprife, tt> 
fee him, urider thefe difadvaritages, fetting 
confidently about fiich d work as that of 
defcribing a large riatiori, br rather a 
clufter of little liatibtis, which differ 
among themfelves ridt only in manners 
and in cuftomfe, but in government and 
in laws, and eveh in dreft arid in lan- 
guage. We nave reafbh for furprife to 
hear him talk with the greateft aiTurance 
about a country, which he only vifited 
in a curfory manner, flopping only a feW 
days, and often only a few hours^ in the 
greateft part of its cities. Had he con- 
fined himfelf to the bare defcription 6f 
vifible ohjedts, or dealt only in feprefenta- 
tions of inn-keepers, poftillions, valetS-* 

de-» 
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de-pIace, and other fuch people^ his work 
might perhaps have had fome veracity 
and fome ufe. But he was for foaring 
higher, and would paint the Italians of 
every rank. A daring genius indeed ! Yet 
let me give in the next chapter a fmall 
fpecimen of his ftrange method of fur- 
nifhing bimfelf with the neceffary mate- 
rials for his travelling letters, and let me 
tell a fhort tale of him, the genuinenefs 
of which he will certainly not venture (ft 
deny. 



CHAR IL 

vJNE Signor Giufeppe Baretti (myfelf 
I mean) went from Venice to Ancona in 
the year 1765. 

I had been there about three months; 
without ever having had the pleafure of 
feeing an Englifli traveller go through or 
by the place; when lo ! on a morning 
betimes, one Signor Cecco Storani came ' 

to 
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to me in a hun7> and told me^ thaf lite 
the preceding night an Englifh gentleman 
with three young ladies had put up at 
the Poft-houie ; and as he did not under-" 
jftand Englifli, he defired I would intro- 
duce him to thefe flrangers, that he and 
his jfamily might Ihow them feme civili^ 

ties. 

This Signor Cecco is the fon of art 
Anconitan nobleman, decorated by the 
pope or the pretender (no matter which) 
with the title of Englifh conful in that 
town. The Britifh confulfhip there is 
certainly not very profitable in point of 
intereft : but the aobility of Ancona look 
upon it as very honourable, and they arei 
fond of it, as it gives them fome con- 
fideration in the place, bcfidcs affording 
them an opportunity of being liberal of 
their dinners to many flrangers, and efpe- 
cially the Englifh, of whom they arc 
enamoured to a degree of enthufiafm. 

. If Mr. Sharp knew me pcrfonally, he 
would certainly do me the honour to be- 
lieve me, when I aver that I was much 

pleafed 
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with this piece of intelligence 
Jrom Sighor Cecco. Now, f^id I, I fhall 
fee an Englifhman again; and what is 
ftill infinitely better^ foihe Englifli wo- 
men, whofe conveirfatibn will renew thofe 
pleafing ideas, of Which I have been fo 
long deprived^ But alas^ what a difap- 
jpointment ! Though it was fcarcely 
eight o^clock, as far as I can remember^ ' 
en my reaching the inn with my friendi 
I found that the gentleman aiid th6 ladies 
were ^he. They had got ah hour be^ 
fore into their coach, and were hatt- 
ing towardis Loretto^ ill their way to 
Rome. 

No man in hi^ fenfes can fuppofe that 
ft gentleman who travels with fiich pre- 
cipitancy along the Romagna and the 
Marca, is k fit perfon to meddle with 
the bufinefs of defcribing the manners 
and cuftoms of their inhabitants. Yet 
Mr. Sharp has boldly meddled with that 
bufinefs, for the gentleman who travelled 
with thofe young ladiesi was Mr. Sharp 
himfelfi 

C On 
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On his arrival at Lcretto the fansc 
evening of that daj in which be left An- 
cona^ Mf* Sharp iat gravely down to 
write a long lettn- to an imaginary cor- 
refpondent in England, and informed himi 
^ the difadvantages that Anama lies under , 
from the infinite concejfions made to the church 
by the commercial and military farts of the 
nation. A fine period^ and in the true po- 
litical ftyie ! But did 1V&. Shacp under- 
iland it himfelf when he had written 
it? For my part I do not, as I never 
heard at Ancona of any commercial or jbw- 
Utary parts of the Aicanitan nation. The 
church at Ancona is the abfolute. tem- 
poral fovereign as well as the fpiritual: 
and what concejfions do abfbhite fovereigns 
want from any part, of their fubjedts ? 
It is true, that there are at Ancon^ many 
commercial people \ that is, Ibme doEen of 
merchants : and it is true there are fpme 
military people \ that is, about two fcore 
of foldiers : but neither of thefe two 
parts of that nation do, or can, conftitute 
any diftindt political body endowed with 

any 
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finy power Independant of the fevereign, 
as the drift of Mr. Sharp's emphaticat 
period imports, when he fays, that they 
made concejfions. Yet thefe conceffions are 
infinite by his account; 

After this woeful affair of the infinite 
conceffions, Mr. Sharp adds, that Ancbna 
•has a ^ne citadel and a mole. Yet, what- 
ever beauty he may have difcovered in a 
■ • ■ . . . ' ' 

citadel which he did not vifit, and of 
which he only faw fome outward part, 
as he was coming along {hore from Fiu- 
. miciho, I will make told to tell this fkil- 
ful engineer, that the citadel of Ancona 
is not very fine, if the beauty of a citadel 
confifts in the ftrength of its walls and 
the regularity of its parts. Then his 
fkimming lightly on Ancona's mole, and 
coupling it with the citadel, make me 
fuppofe, that he heard fomebody at the 
inn mention fuch a thing as a mole ; and 
fo he fet the word down in his memoran- 
dum-book, that he might not forget to 
clap it in the letter which he was to 
write about Ancona that fame evening, 

C a or 



6f next diy, at Lorctta. But by way of 
commentary to his text, I will fay that 
Ancoria'a mde is one of the grandeft 
Works now carried on in Europe. It is 
a wall, if I may fo call it, built in the 
fea, in order to check the impetuofity of 
the waves, which render that port very 
unfafe whenever the wind Hows from the 
oppofite coaft of the Adri^ticr As that 
wind blows very frequently in fummer^ 
and almoft perpetually in winter, the late 
Pope began this work, after having de- 
clared Ancona a free port. They begaa 
upon the fmall remains of an ancient Ro-^ 
man mole. The prefent work is to be 
about two tbioufand feet in length, if not 
more 5 and when Mr. Sharp pafled that 
way, there was already twelve hundred ^ 
feet of it finilhed. Its breadth is one 
hundred feet, and its depth fixty-eight 
from the water^^s edge. Many (hips load- 
ed with that kind of fand called Pozzolana^ 
go to Ancona every year from the 
neighbourhood of Rome, where it i& 
found, and no other fand is admitted in 

the 
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die work, as no other will petrify fo well 
under water when mixed with lime.^ The 
jftone at fiirft came alfo by fea from that 
part of Iftria which belongs to the Ve*- 
netians : but the Venetians, not being 
willing to permit large exportatious of 
that material for the carrying on a work 
which was to be detrimental to them in a 
commercial view, made the Roman go- 
vernment think of other means to provide 

*llone for continuing the mole. A Ro- 
^man architeift, called Marchionne, who 
has the dire<aion of the work, fearched 
carefully the hills aboiit Ancona, and dif* 
covered a quarry of very hard flone, not 
unlike miarble \ and by means of his dif^ 

i^overy the Anconitans were luckily freed 
from the neccffity of providing themfelves 
with that material from Iftria. Accord-- 
ing to the plan of the architedt Vanvitelli, 
purfued byhis able fucceiSbr Mai:chionne> 
this mole is to be very broad at the end, 
and to have a fortrefs on it, with a light- 
houfe^ It is adorned with two triumphal 
grebes, one ancient, the other modern. 
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The ancient, which is as well prefervecj 
as any piece of antiquity we have in Italy, 
was eredted in honour of Trajan at the 
head of the mole : the modern is in ho^ 
Hour of pope Benedidt XIV. Of all 
this Mr. Sharp had probably deigned to 
make fome little mention in his letter 
about Ancona, if he had had the leaft 
glimpfe of the town. In all likelihood he 
\vould alfo have beftowed a few lines on 
f . the Lazzaretto lately built there, on a 

magnificent plan, given by the above- 
^ nam'd Vanvitelli *. It is a pentagon, 

and a work little inferior to the mole 
itfelf : nor v/ould he have forgot to ridi- 
cule the Ancona-people for their devotion 
to St. Cyriacus, their firft bifhop, who 
has a very fine fa'ndtuary there. 

'3\xt Mr. Sharp's chief powers lay in 
defcribing cuftoms and manners : there- 
fore after having informed his country- 
men of the injinite concejjions made by a 

* Vanvitelli is the Architefl who built the royal 
palace at Cal'crta near Naples. 
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.few merchants, and by a few foldiers, to 
their fovereign, he falls on the favourite 
fubjedt of all proteftant writers who vifit 
Italy., the immenfe poverty of its inhabi- 
.tants y_ and expatiates^ with the iaddefl 
folemnity, on the .extreme mretchednefs of 
the inhabitants of Ancona and its neighbour-- 
Jfood. 

I fliould be glad to know how, and by 
whom, Mr. Sharp got this piece of intel- 
ligence, that thofe inhabitants are ex-^ 
tremely wretched. The formidable cenfurer 
of mother church, that fuffer her fubjefts 
to be £0, probably formed his }udgment 
of thcni all, by half a dozen country boys 
and girls, who followed his coach barefooted 
on the Loretto road, tumbling, dropping 
down, and kifling the duft from time tp 
lime, repeatedly crofling themfelves, and 
linging fongs in praife of their Madopa, 
in order to excite his liberality. But fuch 
things are common in all countries ; and 
a man need not travel many miles from 
London, without feeing fimilar lights, 
perhaps more indecent in their kihd than 

C 4 thpfe 
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thofe on the Lore tto road^ and indicating 
a poverty full as blamable in the perfon^ 
who iufFer it, and the police which per- 
mits it« Had Mr. Sharp tarried only ^ 
fingle day at Ancona, Signor Gecco Sto- 
rani and I would have had the pleafure 
of ihowing him the ^own : and whatever 
extreme ivretcbednefs he may dream of in 
his gloomy hours/ 1 muft tell him that he 

would not have been much troubled by 

• ■ • • . *f 

pxtremely wretched beggars in the town, 
as I fcarce faw one during the fix months 
I lived there, though there are fome in 
the adjacent country. He would there 
have ktn fome very good and lightly 
houfes, the inhabitants of which would 
have treated him and his fair fellow-* 
travellers, pot with a Milanefe or a Nea^ 

^ • « . • < 

politan profufion, but with elegancy, with 
refpedt, and with kindnefs. He would 
then have, by the Anconitan gentlemen 
and ladies,, been oiFcred fome letters to 
their friends along that unfrequented roa4 
to Rome, who would have occafionally 
accommodated him better than he was at 

the. 
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tfae.inas^ where J^ Vetturino .diought 
proper tOfasurry him j' to. which inns few 
Italians of any note rcfort, going either tp 
/their friends, if -they have any, or to 
convents, where ho^itality is feldoQi de* 
pied, a$ at their departure it is cufiqmary 
to leave a little mopey for the pelebra- 
tion of two or three maflcs, by way of 
.|Cx>mpenfation for the trouble given tp 
their entertainers. Thefe are the great 
hardihips that Mr. Sharp woijldhave been 
forced to undergo, if he had flopped \ 
little while at Ancona. At the very 
worft, I myfclf, as a kind of demi- 
Engliihman, would have advifed him to 
furnifh himfelf with fheets, that he 
might not lie on that road in beggarly 
pilgrim-fheets, and often in no (heets at 
all. But he is very wrong when he la- 
ments fo woefully his hard fate, that led 
him through thefe two provinces. This 
wide world cannot all be alike, and its 
yoads cannot all be fo pleafant and fo, 
convenient for travelling as thofe of Berk-, 
^ire and Lqmbardy, If he found the 

road 



road through the Romagna and the Marca 
tjuifie uncomfortable in point of accomo- 
dation, he muft partly thank himfelf for 
it, as he chofe to. go but flowly through 
that, and every part of Italy. Inftead of 
ridiag it out bravely, and, like a true 
moaied man, with poft-horfes, which are 
to be had every where, hie hired a voltu- 
rin, and agreed that he fhould carry him, 
for a certain fum, fcot-frce as far as Rome, 
with four jaded beafts that belonged to 
the fellow. But how could Mr. Sharp 
be fo fimple as to flrike fuch a bargain, 
and fubmit voluntarily to go near three 
hundred miles through fuch a fandy, 
rocky, and hilly country with the fame 
cattle ? Did he not conceive that by fuch 
a bargain he made it the intereft of thgt 
fellow to take him to the cheapeil inns, 
which is as much as to fay the moft beg- 
garly, that the feeding of his fare might 
coft him little ? He declaims moft tragi- 
cally agsinft Italian beds, Italian cooks, 
Jidlan pojl-horfes, Italian poJlilUons, anfi 
J-tnlum najiincj's. He afTures his corr§- 
ipondcnt, 



fpondent, tha't be may give what fcope he 
pleafes to his fancy, but jhall never imagine 
half the difagreeablenefs of them% I will 
readily admit all this : yet a little obvious 
good management, and a little extraor- 
dinary expence, will make that road, in 
all parts, tolerable, and, in many, com- 
fortable ; becaufe there are many good 
towns along it, which by driving pofl 
may eaiily be reached one after another 
every night. What fignifies his com- 
plaining that the fowls drefled for him 
on the road were bad eating, becaufe kil- 
led on his alighting, and immediately 
boiled and roafted ? The inn-keepers in 
that part of the world are not polTelTed of 
the art of divination, and he gave them 
no intimation beforehand of his coming. 
Would he have them kill part of their 
poultry every day in the year, when they 
fcarccly fee a traveller in a month ? This 
J^eavy misfortune of not meeting fowl 
ready killed ma]^ happen to him even in 
England, if he travels at any confidcrable 
jljftance from London, and out of the 
moil 
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taoft frequented roads. Bat if the weak* 
nefs of his conflitutioD, or the delicacy <^ 
his tafte was fuch> he might have lighted 
upon the obvious expedient pf taking half 
a dozen fowls> ready killed, every day, in 
his coach, and exchanging them from inn 
to inn, boiling and roafting thoie to-day, 
,that had been killed the day before. 

I do P9t infiil on thefe points as very 
material. The ^elcription of inns and 
fuppers was what laid mofl within Mr, 
Sharp's powers of obfervation. Neither 
do I pretend to (ay, that it was very ne- 
cel&ry for him to give an accurate account 
of Ancona. But when he did fpeak of 
that place, it was proper that he Ihould 
know fpmething of it. But he faw little, 
inquired lefs, and re4e<9;ed not. at alii 
blindly following his travelling predeccf- 
fors in their inyeiSives againil the pope's 
government. Having lived but fiy months 
wnder that government, though I have 
not altogether wanted, the defire and 
peans of information, I cannot pretend 
t9 fay how faf many of thofe inveftivcs. 

are 
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ounded : but tKis much truth obligeil^ 
me to fay, that, as far as I could bbferve^ 
during my refidence in Ancona, there has 
been as much done (and even niore) to 
promote the trade and profperity of that 
city, as was ever done for any other 
place I have vifited in my various jour- 
riies through feveral parts of Europe. That 
governnient made it a free port; by which 
they gave up fome reveritie : they were at 
tlie experice of, a new Laizzaretto, tiiie 
xhofi niagnificeiit Buildihg of the kind iH 
Europe 5 and they hive been mimy years 
carrying on that expdnfive work 6f the 
mole, to virhich the revenues of the whole 
province are appropriated. Thefe are 
fafts ; and Mr. Sharp's obfervatibns are 
nothing but loofe talk and common-place 
declamation. 

Let me now for a moment return to 
the inns in feveral parts of Italy, and fay, 
that what is deficient in them, is, to my 
knowledge, in fome places fupplied by 
the natural hofpitality of the people. I 
muft here mention a particukr that hap- ^ 
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pened to myfelf. On my firft arrival al 
Ancona I was not a little furprized to re- 
ceive fome prefents of fifh, game, oranges, 
and fruits from feveral of its wretched 
inhabitants^ that is, from fome of their 
beft. people. They fent me panniers and 
bafkets full of them, with meflages that 
exprefled their defire of becoming ac- 
quainted with me, as they underftood that 
I intended to ilay a while araongft them. 
This I thought a pretty piece of urba- 
nity ; and this is what many people of 
Ancona do to every ftranger who flops 
any time there. I wifli that their en- 
creafing trade may not abate the gentle- 
nefs of their manners, and the warmth 
of their hofpitality. 



C H A P. III. 

JVIr. Sharp came from Sinigaglia to 

Ancona in a day ; and, though he ftayed 

but one night in each of thefe two places, 

^ yet he decides with his ufual peremptori- 

nefs. 
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Jiefs, that Sinigaglia is the only rifing town 
in Itafyy and that the occajion of its fiourijh^ 
mg condition is the vogue of a fair once a 
year^ which is annually improving. But 
this peremptory decifion is made at ran- 
dom. As he was going to alight at th« 
inn there, he could not help feeing many 
houfes, and even whole flreets^^builtanew; 
and his wonderous fagacity kd him imme- 
diately to conclude, that Sinigaglia was a 
rifing town ; which I grant : but not for 
the reafon he affigns, as the fair he men- 
tions, inftead of annually improving^ is 
annually decaying. Sinigaglia owes its rif- 
ing to its own fmall port, which having 
been made better within thefe i^vi jg^lvs, 
enables its inhabitants to carry on a. little 
trade the whole year round. Bcfides, their 
being fo near the much-impraved port of 
Ancona is likewife of fome advantage to 
them, as they can fend thither their 
wheat, turkey-corn, hemp, and filk, of 
which their territory produces much> and 
fhip thefe and other commodities for dif- 
tant markets. But it is not true, that 

Sinigaglia 



Siiligiglia is tht only rifing town in Itaif f * 
aiid it may eafily be proved that this pe^ 
rcihptbry aflertibn is quite impertinent, as 
there are many other towns in Italy that 
have rifcn within thefe few years, and 
fife a'ftually much fafter in proportion! 
flian Sittigaglia. Amotigft thefe, I wilf 
drily namb Turin, Ploterice, Leghorn and 
Napki. Turin is become a full fourth 
more populous, fince the addition of fomd 
provinces, niade ai fevir years ago, to the 
kiiig of Sardinians dominion*. Florence 
afad Leghorn encreafe both in building^ 
and inhabitants firice thfeir fovereign re- 
fides ho more at Vienna ; and Naples b6» 
gins to be tod ihbfiftroiis a capital for that 
kingdom/ firice it is no more governed 
by viceroys. If Mr. Sharp had taken thft 
leaft infpedtion of AricOna, he would have 
been convinced that it rifes likewife 
much fafter than Sinigaglia. I have had 
an opportunity of examining the entries, 
of the fhips at their cuftom-houfe, arid 
have found, that about twenty years aga 
the Anconitans could fcarcely fee twenty 
3 merchant- 
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ihefchaht-fliipS in their port i but fined 
their mole is far kdvtinccd, they fee more 
than fix times that number. Their en-, 
creafe of commerce has already enriched 
many of their families^ and^.among others^^ 
that of the marquis Tfionfi^ (or Ffancia 
Trionfi^ as his correfpondents call him) 
who by a trade ikilfuUy managed^ has ac- 
quired in a little time fuch a fortune^ 
as would enable him to inake a figure 
even on the Change of London. If at 
Sintgaglia they have built much of latei 
they have built much more at Ancona^ 
where the noblemen do not fcruple to be- 
come mex'chknts; The marquis Triorifi 
Alone has built hilijfelf fuch a dwelling- 
houfe in Aiicdna, and fo many hoiifcs be- 
fides in various parts of the territory, that 
the whole together would almoft form a 
Sinigaglia; Of thefe two towns Mr; 
Sharp took but a hafty vieWi as he was 
going along in his eoachi and then faid 
raflilywhat came uppermoft. He. talked 
t)f the rifing of the one, arid of the ex^ 
treme ivretchednefs pf the other, without 

knowing 
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knowing ^ jot of eilher, having reaclivd^ 
^em both late at nighty and quitted tliemi 
early in the mornings 

However though Mr. Sharp h forne** 
times^ niftaken in his objed^ I will da- 
kim the ju&ice of faying, that upon the 
whole he appears to be a good-natured 
man ; and of a country too^ where good-* 
nature is fo utterly engrdfledj^ that many 
Engliihmen think it even i»pofIible ton 
i^x^ aa eq.uivalent for the word itfelf ine 
any other language. Mr. Sharp's immenfe: 
tendernel» fhows itfelf upon almoft every 
Qccafion^ He is drooping withTadn^ft- 
when he croiles^ any defart ipot, and re-* 
volves in his mind^ that formerly that felf 
fame fpot was fammrs fof its fertility and 
popijloufnefs. He feel^ great compaffion: 
in furveying the bellies df the fat prieftsj 
and the thin guts of the people ; and is^ 
ready to weep at both from oppofite mo- 
tives : he drops a tear when he coniiders- 
how ignorant, helplefs, and wretched thq 
Italians are; and gives vent to many deep 
iighs as he is revercndly kneeling on great 

Galileo's- 



Gallied's tomb^ who underwent the rack 
xii the itiqilifitioh, for hiving fuppprted a 
doArine which is now uhiyerfally held in 
Rome herfelf; There is ho end b{ Mr. 
Sharp's lamentations and parade of good^ 
iia.turei fiiit where was his good^nature 
when he betrayed fomewhat like d wifli, 
in fatbur of the Barbary pirates; ahd even 
gave them a broad hint about the facility 
bf plundering the treaibres at Loretto ? 
Had he forgot that thofe pirates ai*e a gang 
bf Mahometans and Jel/vs; of the very 
wofft kind^ to fay nbthing of Reniegado's ? 
it is trufe, that the Lorettb - people arc 
Chriftiins of the very worft kind; iti Mr. 
Sharp's opinion! yet one wttiild think, 
tii^i a good-natured man, and one of the 
beft kind of ChriftiahSi could never be 
pieafed to hear of any goods; whether 
wifely br fuperftitioufly employed, be- 
longing to Chriftians of any denomina- 
tion, carried away to Algiers or Tripoli, 
to promote the happinefs bf infidelity and 
the triumph of unbelievers. But good- 
hatured Chriftians, whether papifts or 
r. C z proteftants. 
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proteftants, when influenced by a reli- 
gious zeal, arc often keener in their avcr- 
fion and hatred than they arc themfcWe* 
aware of: and fo the good-natured Mt. 
Sharp has unwarily (hown, that he would 
not be forry if thofe pirates could run 
away with the Loretto-trcafurc, and 
the miraculous Madona into the bar- 
gain. Nor did he confider, that if his 
hints were taken, the Loretto gold and 
iewels might enable thofe plunderers to 
break the peace with Old England, and 
put her at the cxpence of ftiU larger pre- 
fents to keep them quiet. 

Any other Chriftian, lefs ftimulated by 
good-nature than Mr. Sharp, would have 
aaed quite differently in his cafe j and 
after having taken, from withm his 
coach, fo exaa a furvey of the Adriauc 
as Mr. Sharp did, he would, on his ar- 
rival at Rome, have gone ftraight to the 
Pope, and. Without mincing the matter, 
would have told his holinefs of the gre^ 
eafe with which the Barbary-pirates could 
land in that part of his holinefs'^ domi^ 
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nions, and fweep away, gt once,* all ihc 
Loretto gold and jewels -, pointing out, 
at the fame time, the cleans of fcreening 
his rich Madpna againft all attempts of 
the Africans, and advifing the poor old 
man to remove the Adriatic further off,: 
' rather than venture to give them fuch a 
triumph over his faithful fubjefts. 

Whatever the fagacity of Mr. Sharp 
jnay be on this point, he was not, how- 
ever, the firft who took notice of the 
great facility with which Loretto might 
be plundered. Many proteftant travel- 
lers, full ?is good-natured aijd fagacious a§ 
him, haye ippkp of jt Jojig before he 
vifited Italy ; and the great Addifon him- 
felf would have the honour of being on^ 
pf them. 

Addifon fays, that fuch an enterprife 

jnig&t prove ^ difficult to the Turks 9 becaufe 

(be Venetians keep too watchful an eye over 

their motions \ but would be an eafy thiiig 

for a Chriftian prince^ who had Jhips paf- 

Jin^ too and fro y without fufpicion^ efpecially 

i^ 3 if 
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ff he bad a party in the town 4ifS¥if^^ ^^^^ 
pilgrims. 

Such are the wife obfervations th§ 
greateft wits arc? apt to make on tbcic 
travels, when they infpe^ countries froni 
their poft-chaifes/ and are otherwife prc-j 
judiced againft the places they vifit. 

But if Addifon had examined LprettQ 
ind the adjacent parts ever fo fuperficiallyt 
he would not have expofed himfelf to the 
ridicule of thofe iRoman catholics who 
Jknow fomething of the matter, 

Loretto is a fmall town, tolerably for- 
tified, that lies on an eminence, near thre^ 
miles from the fea. Thie feveral paths 
from Loretto to the fea-fide, far frorn 
being flat and fmpoth, are all fo winding 
and craggy, that a man needs look hovy^ 
he walks, if he has no mind to diflocate 
his collar-bone* Between the town and 
the fea, all along the coaft, there are 
many couutry-hpufes, and many cottages 
of peafants and fifhermen ^ and within an 
hour'3 walk of Loretto, on three different 

£ideS| 
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•fidcs^ ^ere are three towns ; that is, Hch 
canatii Ofimo^ and Camerano, befides 
itnany villages and hamkts. Theii the 
fea-coaft oppofite Loretto is very hig^ 
tind almoft perpendicular, and the iea un-* 
<ler it is fo full of (hallows and rocks, as 
aiot to be approached by any large fliip 
widiout the greateil: dangen 

Let us now fuppofe, that ah honeft 
Chriftian prince, at peace with the Pope» 
:and therefore, as. Mr^ Addifon exprefTes it, 
^nder no fufpicion^ forms the holy fcheme 
of robbing the Pope at Loretto. A ihip 
is made xeady in ibme diftant port, ^nd 
manned with a numerous, brave and faith* 
:ful ChrifGan crew. The Argofy fails 
away, and in fo iecret a manner, that no 
foul is apprifed of its 4eflinatk)n but its 
captain. 

This captain fteers towards Loretto, 
^nd ikilfuUy pitches upon a dark night 
to anchor oppofite the town, th^ he may 
not be difcovered by the fcveral guards 
that watch the coaft, or feen by the nu- 
ixierous fiihing-boats that fwarni there 

D 4 evcr^y 
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every night when the waters are quiet. 
He then apprifes his crew of the fcheme; 
the boats are made ready ; three or four 
hundred brave fellows get into them ^ 
row to fhore, and land in the greateft 
fafety. There they clamber up the hang- 
ing cliffs in a moment ; march to Lo- 
retto fo clofely and fo filcntly,* that th^ 
are neither heard nor feen; and reach the 
town without having awaked any body 
from his fleep. They fee one of the 
gates; and it is plain they want to get in: 
but how is this to be tffcGttd ? 

I will give it for granted, that the difv- 
ficult part of this piece of work begins 
but there. There the merry men attempt 
to let the draw-abridge down, and force 
open the gate ; and are faluted by a cehr 
tinel with a finglc mufkct-fhot. 

The alarm has not been raifed before : 
but now the bells are rung ; the inhabif 
•tants both in and out of the town get out 
of their beds, and a garrifon of iifty or 
fixty ibldiers (I will not fay of more 
than a hundred) run to their arms. Yet* 

\ ^ ^ ^ 
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At merry men throw the draw-bridge 
.down, force the gate open ; enter the 
tawn ; kill the garrifdn with the inhabi- 
tants ; and leave neither woman nor child 
alive, that they may not fling a finglfc 
ftone from window or roof: then they 
advance to the church. Its gates, or part 
of its wall, is broke open in an inftant 2 
fb is the iron-gate of the fanftuary, where 
the riches are depeflited. 

Each of the brave fellows is now loaded 
with a lamp of gold, a ftatue of filyer, ot 
a bag of jewels ; and now *tis time to rer 
tire : therefore they go back the way they 
came, and fight, thus loaded, feveral 
thoufands of the countiy- militia, as weU 
as all the inhabitants of Recanati, . OfimQ» 
Camerano, and other places, who, en^ 
couraged by their priefls and friars, arc 
run to defend their beloved Madona* 
Poor people ! they are all prefently killed 
by the merry men j who get then fafe on 
^he ridge of fhe high coaft ; leap down 
\o tjhe. Wjater with ^hcir ^atues, lam^fs, and 

bags 
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hagi^ on their backs^ and lock for Atu 
aany boat^ ;«raitiiig below. 

All tbi«9 |^« Reader, may be done 
with the greateft aife, I owiu I am only 
4lfraid that thoie boats will not be quite 
Teady to receive jtbe crew^ aow quite 
triumphant. The jtiifer^ j^roar which 
lias been raifed two or three hour$ before 
4m all fides of the coaft» has brought 
there a great numbes of fifhiog-barks, 
and other veffeU; and the people iff. them, 
Ibeing well acquainted with their own 
ihallows and rocks, have ventured through 
the builds fired from the fhlp^ lying at 
^anchor at a good diftance ; have killed pr 
taken the few that guarded thofe boats ; 
and, a^nimated by the utmoft rag« of 
-fuperftition^ iland now prepared to fight 
the merry men wb^ ihould attempt tQ 
fwim over to their fhip. 

Such would. In all prpbability, be the 
iuccefs of an expedition againfl Loretto, 
if attempted with a fingle*lhip, and in a 
fmu^gling man^er^ As to the Addifonian 

Sfheme^ 
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Schpme, pi letting pme hundred pilgrinis 
into the &|pret, iutd keep them ready to 
<c^en the gales t(^ thf &(railant& on the firf): 
flgnaU that is a very poor ichemp, as i^ 
would encreafe, rather than dimmkh^** 
the difficulty of the enterprife. No num- 
ber of pilgrims are admitted together in 
X^orettOy but on two or three great fefti>i* 
val daysy throughout the year; and Ofi 
thofe days there are generally fome thou«- 
iarnds, whofe throats muft all be cut hjf 
the few treacherous hundred^ before any 
jthing elfe is done. 

However, inftead of a fingle fhip, we 
^ill find a good Chri/lian prince who will 
ifend ten, or twenty, or even a hundred. 
Hay-day ! But if Mr. Sharp, in fupport 
pf his znd Mr. Addifon's opinion, does 
not go to convince fome Chriftian prince^ 
that a whole fleet may enter the Adriatic 
invifible, I m^ft ftill continue to laugh at ^ « 

their fchemes, and think that Loretto is 
pot €afily to be plundered but by the dif- 
prdered imagination of a good-nature4 
proteftaftf traveller. 

'" ' ^ But 
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'- But it IS time to have done with thifr 
ridiculous rubje£t» arid haften to the end 
of my chapter. I have dwelt fo long.up«w 
on it only to ihow iht5 what blunders 
* travellers^ even of abilities, will be be^ 
trayed, when they attempt to write of 
things, of which they have np know*- 
ledger And yet, they will fo attempt to 
write,' and even to lay plans of attacks 
•^hd cbnquells, when they have not even 
the^flightcft acquaintance with the face of 
the country upon which they employ their 
imaginations. 

Bat is it not forhewhat melancholy, 
that Mr. Addifon himfelf, who was other- 
wife a man of humanity, fhould be fo far 
carried away by his religious prejudices, 
as to take a feeming delight in a fcheme 
of downright robbery, and fhould talk of 
fuch a fcheme, even for a Chriftian 
prince, without {howing the leaft fcnfe of 
the injuftice of it ? That he (hould almoft 
propofe it without the leaft fign^of dif- 
approbation ? and that M r, bhai p, another 
pian of humanity, fhould be fo tickle^ 
. ^ witl^ 
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"With if, as to make it'a fubjed: of partw : 
cular merriment, when they both muft;^ 
have known that fuch a fcheme could not i 
poiiibly be executed without treachery, , 
robbery, and innumerable murders ? The 
Aiperftition of the Italians gives others no ; 
right to invade their country, feizc thejar . 
goods, or deflroy their perfons ; and I can , 
never believe that this pious projed: was^ 
ever one of the particulars that has re«-. 
comniended the books of travels either of 
Mr. Addifon or Mr. Sharp to the yirtuous^ 
and generous Engli(h nation^ 



CHAP. IV^ 

X Said above that Mr. Sharp made too 
free with the name of the Eagliih refi-* 
dent at Venice, by telling a ftory of him^ 
which, becaufe it is not to his honour, I 
cannot poffibly believe to be true. 

After having endeavoured to perfuade 

- ' ' . 

bis readers that the Venetian populace. 
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iiki Hi 6ther ift Italy, zft a fet of zioh&i 
jiable VillaiftSV Who ir/// treacberovfly Jiat^ 

fn tbe kaji prtivocdtion i and that ike fre*^ 

• ^ ■ • ' 

^uency of aiTaffination li to be attributed 
to the great facility which delinquents 
have in finding fah£tuark4» as every cburcb 
and holy place there u a fanSluary; and bi^ 
caufe of tbe great remijfn^s; botb df law 
4md profecutwKf Mr. Sharp continues 
thus: 

Our late rejident in Venicef Upon his jirfi 
etrrival there^ loudly proclaimed^ thai Jhouid 
Mfiy Englijhman he ajfajjinated during his 
rejidentjhipf no expence^ no interceffion jhouid 
prevent his bringing the criminal to condigti 
punijhment. I'he Venetian common people 
are all apprifed of his refolution ; and that 
no Englijhman has been murdered he afcribes 
to this meafute. 

How Mr. Sharp could venture to tell 
fuch a ftory I cannot poflibly conceive. 
I have had the honour of being, for a 
long while, very intimately acquainted 
with that Englifti refident in Venice \ I 
have a thoufand times talked with him 
^ about 
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tl>out ^ cl&earfa^ nature of the c<imm«Ei. 
people there, of whom he had certainljp 
AO bad opinion, and to whom, inftead of 
i^ing terrible, as Mr. Sharp would infi- 
Auate, he had fo endeared him^f with 
his affability, that, as he was walking 
about, they would often flop and blefii 
him loudly* Cafv quel mufo y ciera de im^ 
per odor : ^eftu benedeto : benedeta qUela tt> 
panza^ and ol^er fuch hearty and coofii*^ 
cal expreilions he was regaled with, and 
many times a day ; which probably had 
not been the cafe, had he threatened 
tiiem, upon his arrival, by any kud pnh^ 
ilamation. 

A proclamation, if I underftand it 

right, is a public notice givea by mean^ 

of a crier. But did the Engliih refident 

give notice by means of a crier, that he 

would bring to fumjhment any Venetiaa 

who {hould aflaifinate an Englishman ? 

Ko certainly; becaufe foreign miniftecs 

jbave no fuch right in the cbuntri^ 

where they are fent to refide, and are^ 

under no pretence, allowed fo threaten 

the 
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&e fubjeds of other fovereigns. Did Ke 
go himfelf about the ftreets and canals of 
'Venice^ publifhing his intention with a 
loud voice ? No, certainly ; becaufe this; 
had been even more ridiculous than the 
abfurdity we combat. Did he apply to 
the Venetian government with a memorialjc 
and get the proclamation made by their 
order ? No, certainly ; becaufe murder is 

punifhed with death in Venice as well as 
any where elfe ; and a bare furmife that 
it was not, had been highly offenfive and 
intolerably injurious to the Venetian go- 
vernment. Did he only declare his in- 
tention privately ; that is, to the very feW* 
people -whon^ he knew there on bis firjl 
arrival? But how can a private declara<* 
tioh, made to three or four acquaintance 
at moft, be pompoufly termed a loud pro-^ 
clamatibn^ which apprifed the whole body 
of the Venetian common people of his 
intention ? And how could the refident 
think that a private declaration, made to 
a few, would have efficacy enough to 
•fright the whole people oi Venice out of 

their 
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4heir ftabbing nature^ and think after-: 
Vairds that it ataUftlly frighted them o^i 
tof it ? Lei us turn the pretended loud 
proclaniatiori which way we pleafe, it 
wiU atways be impoflible to reconcile it 
ivith common fenfe and probability. And 
if it is impoflible to make it only pro* 
bahle^ how could any man have the te* 
tnerity to vouch it as tr^e ? 

But Mr« Sharp wanteid to give a body 
to thi^ piia&tomrof his iickly braid. He! 
wai^edi in oflc of his fits of go6d-na- 
ture^ to blacken the Italians i and could 
Aicit at nothing in order to prove his ca-^ 
lumnious {k>iition, that oUr low people 
Arc all murdefrers and aflaflins. He wa^ 
hot even aware, that by fuch a falfe afler- 
iion he was bringing in queflion the con- 
fumniate prudence and circumfpcftiori of 
an Englidi minifter, whoi by his wife 
condu(f!t, has made himfelf the greateft 
favourite of the Venetians, both noble 
aiid plebeian, and given, at the fame time^ 
fo much fatisfadion to his own courts 
that he has got himfelf promoted to a 

E higher 
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higher employment. It is then an abfd»' 
hite fadl^ that no Englifliman was ever 
aflajflinated in Venice^ as far as any living 
man can remember i therefore it could 
by no means enter that minifter's head, to 
guard againfl any crime of this kind, hav-^ 
ing no imaginable foundation for appre- 
hending that fuch a thing would ever 
happen during his reiident(hip ; and he 
could not have decently thought of any 
loud proclamation, or even private declar- 
ation, but in cafe it had been an eftabliihed 
fafhion there to murder Englilhmen by 
way of amufement.. 

That every murderer is punifhed in 
Venice with death, it would be highly 
ridiculous to fet earneftly about proving ;. 

and Mr, Sharp may perhapa have heard, 
that a very little time before his arrival 
there, one count Nogarola of Verona was^ 
j)ublicly put to death in Venice for mur* 
der. It may be true, for aught I know^ 
that a man was hanged at Naples, as Mr. 
Sharp tells us, for having aflaffinated an 
Englifliman. Biit I cannot, without. dif- 
ficulty,. 
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ficulty^ believe him when he adds^ that 
the Ehglifh ettvpy there was under a ne- 
ceffity of being extremely a0ive in bringing 
that criminal to the gallows^, and that the 
iame envoy gave up five or fix murderers 
who had taken fandtuary within the pri- 
vileges of his walls ^ that tbey were clap^ 
fed in jail, and yet found meani of being 
difcbarged the next day. Mr. Sharp deals 
fo largely iii big wdrds and exaggerations, 
land his fondnefs for the marvellous be« 
trays him fo often into mifrcprefentations, 
that I wt{h he had added fuch circum- 
ilances to hiis ftories, as to render them 
probable at leaft* His refledions on the 
Italian government imply fuch atrocious 
i^ccufation^y that he ought to have taken 
more carfe to* prove his afTertions. It is^ 
for ihftance; a girofe mifreprefentatidn hi& 
faying; that the church thrdughout Italy 
fhelters inUrderers and aflaflins. In the 
Venetian dominions; as well as In fome 
others, no church is a fanAuary for fuch 
briminals; and in itiany places, though 
ihc church be a fandtuary for petty 

B a debtorsi* 
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debtoFt, it does sot even firrear faai^c* 
nipls. But to poiRfe put evciy place^ in 
which the church is» or is not, a ftndo- 
ary, and to note down all the different 
kinds of crimes for which the church 
(v^here it is a fand^uary) allows or denies 
a fhelter, would be too prolix a detail in 
the great variety of Italian governments* 
I therefore fay drily, that in the Venetian 

dominions^ the church is no fan<5tuary at 
all, and that in Piedmont the church al- 
lows fl^Ucr not even to bankrupts, 
though it does to petty debtors ; and this 
is enough, to prove that Mr* Sharp has 
been guiUy of mifreprefentaticMff on this 
particular fubjefi. And when he tells us^ 
that at Florence bis eyes were tired witb 
the view of an affafjin lobo bad taken refuge 
m tbe^fieps before a cburcb, I muft ftill fof» 
pedt, what is very poffible, that he calls 
by this name fome pickpocket, or fbme 
fimple robber, becaufe I know that the 
common people at Florence, as well as 
throughout the world, are often ignorant 
of the true import of words, and will 

often 
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often call affkffino^s even pickpockets and 
runaway debtors, as fuch people are often 
called in England by the general titles of 
rogues and villains. Mr. Sharpy. not be* 
ing apprifed of the poplilar meaning of 
the word affqffimf may have mlAaken the 
fellow on thofe fteps for a murderer. 
However I give .this only as a conjecture 
of mine, grounded on Mr. Sharp's igno- 
rance of our language, on his grofs care- 
leifnefs of tnquiryi and oa the malignant 
propenfity which he betrays at every turn, 
of prefenting every thing in Italy in the 
worft light. 

Mr. Sharp expatiates, iii very empha- 
tical terms, on the great readinefs with 
which the common fteople of Italy dra# 
their, khiv^s and itab one another. He 
goes even fb far, as to call the Neapolitans 
in particular, A natktt diahdlical in their 
Mturi s though, forgetting himfelf here 
and there, he acquaints his readers, that 
the Neapolitans iiha^^ peactdbty on many 
occafions, where the common people of 
England would be outrageous. But how 

E 3 far 
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far he is right or wrong in his account of 
the general nature of the Italians, I will 
tell him in the next chapter, and will en- 
deavour to give a truer idea of our com- 
mon people than he could poflibly fornx 
in his fhort ramble, totally unprovided, a^ 
he was, of fUre means of information. 



CHAP. V. 

JL HE common people are far from bein^. 
all alike throughout Italy; and there is^ 

for inftance, a very remarkable difference 
between thofe at N^ple§ and thofe of 
Bologna; thofe of Rome and thofe of 
Venice ; thofe pf Ancona ox Florence, 
and thofe of Milan, Turip, or Genoa. 
However, upon the whole, tbey j^re, in 
general, humble, courteous, Ipvlng, and 
of a friendly difpofition. They are civil 
to fuch a degree, that in towns they will 
always take care to give the walj tp any 
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"body who ha? a tolcipafele appearance, and 
pttU off their hats> in the country, when- 
ever a -gentleman goes by. Treat them 

with kindnefs, - and call them often by 
thek chriftian names, and you iriay depend 
upon their moft'fiWcere attachment. In- 
ftead of having any antipathy to'ftrangers, 
they ar/Ei fond of them to an unaccountable 
4cgi:ee. A Jir anger is no very honourable 
appellation in Bhgland., I^ /ome part^ of 
SpdiQ, apd ftill more in Portugal, it is 
g|>prQbrious : bat in fome parts of Italy, 
A fi^unger nc^ans -a fine fdltm'y^^^sAxxi 
fbm^ otherjs, a^wife man^ I mean always 
a^iib%ft the common people. Let any 
body with ^ foreign drefs or accent fpeaJc 
m their hearing,, the Italians will imper- 
ceptibly fteal near, and liften with atten- 
tion to his words ^ then go home and tell 
their wives, 4;hiidren, or friends what 
they have heard ^ and feldoni omit, in 
the warm elation of their goodnefs, a 
little embroidery of their ov^^n, in com- 
mendation of the ftranger. They are 
credulous, becauf? they are ignorant i and 

E 4 ignorant 
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ignorant diey certainly are to t great de« 
gree^ as few gf them can read or wrllie^ 
They arc chearfi|l for the greateft part ]^ 
which does not imply a cfuel difpofitioa 
or temper; and love finging, fiddling, 
and dancing fo pailipnately, t)iat» ikftei; 
phurch on holidays^ no fnafter or miftref^ 
mu£|: think of having their young maids 
or footmen at home before nightf a$ tbej^ 
will abfolutely go where there is a danecir 
generally in fome field or other open place 
adjacent to their towns or villages; acid 
there keep their legs in motion iii th^ 
merrieft manner till funfet. The.m«n> on 
fuch occaiionsj pay the fiddles, giving 
Ibme money fo them before they begin 
their minuets^ furlana's^ ciaccdna*s> 09 
corrcnte's. A$ fuch dances are coufiianthp 
kept in the eyes of the public, yDu may 
be furc that the women put always on 
their mpdefteft Ippks ; nor would any 
married woman be found there, if heir 

• • • • - • ^ 

hufband were not of the party. This ia 
general. But it is fp hard to fay any 
jfhing univerfal of Italy, that I muft lay 

en 
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in pajhnf, that danting on holiday »^ is not 
permitted, or. pot i;:ommon, in the Popc> 
4omi|iions. 

The Italians are no rioters, and hate 
icenfttiion; and they are, for the greatefl 
part, total Grangers to the idea of fedi^ 
tion ; fi> that theylcircely ever rife ajg^alnft 
govirnmttnt, not ei^h in tiihe tof the 
jgveateft ^ hardships. iFdw \,b(- tlfe^^ Italian 
nations Will Aii^rfliedifij^es^io be feized 
by a^Vicdent and general rs|e'€incein a 
jcentury, - esecept at I^'apleifi, ^K^h the 
3«^»il of bi»ead gr^9 quite infi!i^|k>rtabk i 

but in die Venddifl^^domiiiiori^V'in TnA 
ftMy, in Loflibafdy, Jn Fl(!dm6ttt,aiid in 
ibOitrpafU 6f Ital^/ l'fiev€t httieir t>f the 
leaft pofoidt inixtrmOAon* < Whcit they 
medt 1^ large c#o^c)) thty S^-mt turii 
inibknt ind ferocio«Lis^» iate it ofteif happens 
in other cbuntries; anii Mr. $hzfp him-' 
^]f took notice of vaft multitudes, which 
bejiaved with fuch compofure and quiet, 
fhat he could not help wondering ; and 
he owns that it had not been the cafe in 
lipn^on^ where, when a large body of 

thQ 
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|!be caminon people come together^ Jome 
^r£ Jeen quarrellingr fime fightings Jome 
laugbingf one half of them drunks and all 
npjfy : and to complete tl>e confiifipn, two or 
thue dead cats v)iU U , burled abtmt ^ ta one 
another. : .. , ^ 

When the Italiaiis j;o to zny opera, or 
play^ or any other pqbUc ipe£tack> ^ they 
applaud if J they arerpleafeid ; and^ if not, 
they talk, to thoir. acquaintance ; wh^n 
they thav^ any by, : or keep filent ; and 
peyer hift or pelt the adorsj.andn^yer 
f hroyi^ any. jthjjig \sip> ^ prcheftra or th^ 
pijt^ tQtally )inacquai|ited withri&e brutal 
piannpr of annoying, or hurting thofe, 
who neither annoy iiqr hurt them. At 
Venice only there is; a cuftoin no lefs 
liafty than infamou^^ that of fpittiog from 
the boK9$ /iijto die pit. ^his cuftom 
certainly afofe from the contempt that 
fhe haughty npble$ originally had^ and 
have ftill, for the people^ Yet the peo- 
ple fuiFer mod patienfly this infult 5 and, 
yvhat is ftill more furprifing, love thojfp 
very nobles wl)o freat th^oj in fuch aq 

outrageous 
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iDUtrageous manner ; fcarcely giving vent 
*o a little anger with fome fliort and 
<:omical exclamation, when their hands 
^nd faces feel the confequence of thi$ 
beaftly cuftom. 

The Italians are fo tender-hearted, that 
they will ihpi tears at any mournful 
{iory ; and when any criminal is exer 
cuted, you . will fee the ftouteil' amongft 
thtta weep moft cordially, pray moft de-<! 
youtiy, and giv? what little money they 
can ^re to have mafles celebrated for the 
repofe of the poor fnffering ' foul ; and' I 
think, thajt Sometimes I called them fool) 
for being fo much aifefted on fuch occa- 
^ons ; though I own I- could not help 
iympathifing often with men, whom Mr. 
Sharp is pleafed to caiiX diabolkal in tbpr 
pafure. 

It would be cndlefs to tell how 
cur common people are hofpitable to 
ftrangers, ferviceable to one another, and 
liberal of whatever they can fpare to the 
jieceffitous ; ftill keeping up the old • 
|rieadly cpilom of prefenting each othet 

. alittW 
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a little bread when they bake ; fitting, 
walking, chatting, finging, dancing, or 
working together, always in good hu- 
mour^ and always pleafbd when in com^- 
pany. They are moft rigidly religious ; 
or moft foolifhly fuperftitious, as Mr. 
Sharp would phrafe it; hor wotdd th^y 
ever dari to go to bed, without, iirft fey^ 
ing loud. their rdiaries over, or finging 
their litanies^ the whole family together 
kneeling before &n image ; never milling 
their itiafies and benedid:icns morning 
find eydniftg every holiday ; making their 
confe0]on$ and cooununions generally 
once 9, month I beating their breafts in 
the f^fvpur of their devout ejacula^ 
tions ; hever breaking lent ot meagre 
days^ if they are well ; and if they are 
ill, never without alking firft leave for fo 
doing o£ their eccleiiaiiical fuperiors* 
Their religion is carried to foperftition 
»ndoubtedly i biit ft^ll they are reli- 

gious« ' 

However, though the common people 

of Italy b? thus hvnible, courteous, 

. peaceable* 
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peace$ibl«> chttffi^h hofpitablcj compafr 
fioiwt^, and religioH?, they have, on the 
other hand, fuch <)uick fceUngs^ that even 
a difrefpedful wqrd or glance fronl an 
<qual will fuddenly kindle a good number 
of them, and make them fall upon one 
another with their knives. I &y from an 
equal ; becaufe from a Tuperior, that is, 

from one who has the appearance of a 
l^entleman, they will bear much befwre 
they let their paflion loofe, being from 
their infancy accuftomed to a very ftri^t 
iubprdination. When a gentleman happens 
to fee any of them quarrelling, he ufu* 
ally ftep5 between without incuriltg any 
danger, and if he cannot part theni di** 
reftly with expoftulation, he will do it 
by raifing his canic upou them both, and 
have the thanks of the by-ftanders for it. 
But if no gentleman interpofes, they will 
not be cooled u\ hafte, and fame mifchicf 
will be done; efpecially if there is any 
matter of love at bottomt which is gene- 
rally the only great fource of, quarrels 
apiongft our common people* In matters 
3 of 



of Ib'tfc they inuft mutually bcW^ire h<Wir 
they de^I j for he that has firft declared 
himfelf the inamorato of a maiden^ muft 
have her all to himfelf; nor will he brook 
to hear a rival play on the guitar^ or fing 
fbngs at night under her Window with- 
out liis previous leave^ which however is 
always / granted when aiked; and the 
afking^ as well as the granting, confidered 
by both parties as a civility to be returned 
upon occafion. Without that previous 

• * • ^ 

leave, the refentment of a common Ita-* 
iian flames out, and is not limited to his 
rival only ; for, if he has room to fufjpedt 
. his miArefs of ficklenefs, after ihe ha$ 
given her confent to his courtfhip, fhe 
will be herfelf in danger. However the 
reader muft not think that girls in Italy 
are frequently ftabbed by their fweet* 
hearts, bccaufe, in general, they piqiie 
themfelves of as much fidelity to their 
lovers, as their lovers to them. Yet the, 
cafe comparatively fpeaking, will happen 
in Italy ofteiier than in any of the countries 
Jhavevifited; and it adually happened 
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in the neighbourliood of Ancona;^ whQe t 
^viras there, that a young peafatit got hiii»- 
ielf into the gallies By giving a danger^ 
ous blow to a pretty wench ; and ehquii^ 
lug after the opinion that people of their 
rank had of this a^ur^ . I found, that both 
men and women were, upon the whole, 
rather favourable to the fellow, who had 
given her no motive for ficklenefs, and 
thought his fentence too hard ; not pity- 
ing the girl mUch,^ a; fhe h^d.piioveda 
jilt. 

This touchy temper in our low people 
I am far from commending* Yet, if any 
thing was to be iaid ia extenuation of the 
few crimes that it caufes, one might fay, 
that as foon as a common Italian has fet 
his heart upon a maiden, fhe is fure« 
when married, that he will do his beH: a$ 
long as he lives to maintain her, aqdnev^r 
fwerve from, bis conjug^ fidelity. 

And here I mufl remark, that whatever 
Mr. Sharp may affirm^ of the unparalleled 
indolence and fluggifhnefs of the conlmoa^ 
people in Italy, a point, which M, knt)w$ 

in 
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In his conicteaccr, be iiever was at ihS 
trouble of GtamiaiDg^ I naj affinn» ovt 
the coatraijy that it is not uncommon to' 
£hd in the cottage of an Italian pea&nt 
the iihplement$ of agtidAtnrt along with 
the net and the looni ; ami that a great 
many of them are, at onc^; huibandmcnv 
fifhermen^ and wcaven. See them work 
in the field, or any other placcf/ they wil^ 
redouble their diligence if they pe^eive 
that you mind what they are doing. 
There is a ipirit of gloiy, or, if you 
pleafe, of vanity in them, which I have 
not obierved in Englishmen of the fame 
clafs % and wheq you depart/ they wilf 
never do as peafants and all forts of Wor Jc- 
ing peoj^ do in England, where they fo 
very frequendy aflj: you fometfaing to 
drink. The Italians aik nothing; and 
thegrcateft part of them would refiife, if 
you were to offer; and even deiire you 
not to mi^ake them for beggars* 

Mr* Sharp has taken notice, that t6e 
m^jole face cf^ufcany is covered imtbfarm- 
bmps and cottages^ which are not as 19 

/ France 
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iSP'rdnce or in England^ thatched huts 'wiih 
^mdlk of fhud\ 'hut huilt ivitbjlbm or brick : 
that ti}i fiafaiitry looked florid, lively^ con-- 
tehted, and ate Jmdftly drejfed. l£ Mr. 
Sharp had looked carefully through other 
parts of ilkly as he did in Tufcany ; of 

i^athef, if in other parts of Italy he had 
rnet with fuch judicious gentlemen as his 
friend the abbot Nicolini, (who having 
been a loing tsrhile ih England, knew 
which \*^ay to turn an ]Engli(hnian's eyes) 
Mr. Shatp would theti have feen the pea- 
fantry livt ttiuch sdtet the fame ihaniief 
in the Vchetian pitiviilces, in all Lorn- 
bardy, in the ftate of Genoa, in Pied- 
inont, aftd cvtn ill fome diftrifts of the 
j)apal and Neapolit^ dominions. 

Mir. Sharp puzzles himfelf in fearching 
foJf the reafon why the Tufcah peafants 
live, in all outward appearance, well, 
and dtcfs fmartlyj and is.pleaifed to 
dream, that their air of opulence is derived 
from the time of the Medici' sfdmily \ being 
loth to attribute the effetSt to its true caufci 
Ihat is, to their fobriety and love of labour; 

F If 
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if thefe are not the true caofts of t/^eir air 
^opidence^ we muil think that each pea- 
fant in Tufcany has inherited an eflate, 
tvhich IS come dotvn t6 him unimpaired 
from a progenitor, who got it i» ^e happy 
days of the Medici's fwnily ; which fup- 
pofition would be too abfurd. Sobriety 
Stnd loye of labour make the peafants of 
Tufcany live in the manner Mr. Sharp 
them live i (if it is true that he haa^ 
miijded them) ^ad if many of the 6c-^ 
noefe peasants inhq^bit houfes^ that are 
often miftakea for gftnllejpen's habita- 
tions, it is to be attributed to* a 4egree of 
both thefe qualites irr theia^. which i^ 
almoft incredible! They will cut flats 
iharp rock 5 cover it with earth, fetched 
fometimes from a confiderable diftance ; 
and there plant a vine or fig-tree, or fow 
it with fallad at leaft ; fo that it is pro- 
yerbial there, that the peafants^at fiofies^ 
(i contadini mangianofaffi) alluding to this 
piece of their hufbandry. I have fecxi? 
peafants. in Italy work even part of the^ 
night in their vineyards and fields by 

moonfhine. 
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Itnbohfliine^ while their wivts and chiU 
drcn were afleepj and, by the bye, I 
have taken hotice of the fame thing in the 
kingdom of Arra^on and in Catalonia t 
i&nd yet the Spaniards in gener^ are moil: 
tnercilefly rtih down foi* the greatefl: idlers 
and fluggards^ by many fuch accurate 
travellers as Mr. Sharp. But iince Mr. 
Sharp h43LS brought m;e oh the banks of 
Arno, I beg of him to let me take no- 
tice; that his account of Tufcany does not 
quite agree with that bf \AAiop Burnet, 
fioraet fays, that as one goes ofver Tufcany^ 
it appears ,fi dijpeopled, that one cannot but 
^mder fdfaid a country thai has been A 
fctne of fo rmch nSion and fo many wars, 
ndk» fo forfaken and fo poor, that in many 
ptaces the foil is quke fiegleSied for want of 
hands to cultivate it i dnd in other places, 
V^here there are more people, they look fo 
pW, and their houfos are fuch mferable 
ruins^ that it is foarce account Sle how there 
fbmld ire fo much poverty in fo rich a coun^ 
try, which is all full of beggars. And a 
Few lines afteri All the way from Fiorence^ 

F z through 
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tbrdugh the great duke's country^ koked fi 
fad, that I concluded it muji be the mofi 
difpeopled of all Italy ^ Here is a piAure t 
and how well do thcfe travel - writers 
contraft with each other I But let us 
come back to our diabolical aflafiins^ as 
Mr. Sharp exprcffcs it. 

I own, and agree, that murderers in 
Italy are not brought quickly enough to 
puniftiment, through a want of adlivity 
in their profecution. Excepting ' Pied- 
mont, where juftice, in cafe of murder, 
is exerted with tolerable difpatch, in alt 
the parts of Italy I have viiited^ the exe- 
cution of the laws is too remifs, in my 
opinion ; and in Venice and Rome mofl 
particularly, where a criminal of this 
kind is kept many months in jail before 
his trial be over. 

But there is an invincible caufe why in 
Italy fome murderers will fometimcs avoid 
the gallows ; and this is, the facility of 
efcape out of the ftate where they of- 
fend. 

Every 
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Every body knows that Italy is par- 
t)elled out into many fovereignties. A 
criminal^ who happens to be a little dif- 
tant from, the center of any of them when 
he cx)mmit8 his crime^ needs but run a 
little away, to be out of the circumference 
too* And how can the magiftrates, be 
they ever fo vigilant, fend after people, 
who in a few hours are quite out of their 
reach ? 

Then an Italian is not fo eafily arreftcd 
as an Englifhman ; for, when he is con- 
£:ious that he will be hanged or fent to 
the gallies, if he. falls into the hands of 
juftice, he will not peaceably iurrender 
to any man unarmed^ but will light in 
his own defence moft defperatcly till he 
dies. The Engli(h have lately had an in^ 
ftance of the Italian fury in fuch cafes ; 
and cannot, as yet, have forgot the ter-» 
rible refiftance made by two Italian failors, 
that broke from Maidftone jaiL Then 
our people, from a miftaken principle of 
humanity, and flill more miflaken point 
of honour, will not play the Jbirris, or 

F 3 catcbpoks^ 
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fotchpoks^ and giire th^ leaft a0i(&oce tq 
the officers of juftice in the execution of 
their duty i and yoi* inight fooncr bring 
an ItaUan to fufFer martyrdom, than forcQ 
him to ftop any tifian purfued by th^n* 
The magiftrates are therefore oblige^ toj 
fend many of thpfe officers, ©r Jbirrls^ 
ivell provided with fire-arm«i in queft of* 
xwnalway delinquentSv. The aflembling 
and directing a troop of thofe officers 
cannot often be done in a moment s and 

,1 -.lit, 

in the medn tim« a frriminal haflcns away 
towards a neighbpuring ftate. Jt \% true 
that the Italian fovereign? reciprocally 
give up their criminals to each other, ijf 
they afe caught; and cpunt Npgarola. 
who had made his efcape into Piednaont, 
after having committed a mcfrder in Ve- 
rona, was arrefted near Turin, and fent 
to the Venetians, who put hiin to death, 
as I faid already. But a very little reflec- 
tion will fhow any thinking man, that 
this expedient cannot be of any great ef- 
ficacy againft this evil, in a country cpn-? 
ilituted as Italy is^ 

Thefe 
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TE%€fe remarlis ought not 'to Kave 
escaped Mr. Sfiarjl, when he fpokc of. 
the great facility with which murderers. 
often avoid puaybrticnt in Italy, and not 
caft his oblique iiefle^ons ^pon all bur 
mugiftratea indlfcJriififeately, as if tfhey 
weitti guilty throughout Italy of the 
^reateft {upinenefs in the moH ^rocious 
iCafes, 

It happttied 'once in Venice, tliat a 
Ibiaker was ibttrid near a man who had 
bten^ftabbed. A knife was flicking into 
the eofpfe, and the baker happened to 
have a fcabbard in his pocket which fitted 
that kriife moft ex2td:!y. Upon this the 
poor fellow wa^ condemned and hanged, 
though quite innocent of the murder, as 
it was proved a little time after his exe- 
cution. From this accident, a cuftom 
^rofe in Venice *, that before fentence 
was paffed upon any conviifted criminal, 
fLti officer, appointed for that purpofe, 

• This cuftom lafted many ccnturhs ; but of late it 
lu^ cts^d^ which it ought ^)t to have, la iry opinion. 
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^ricd to the judges* Ricordafevi del pwera 
JornarOf, Remember the poor baker. Hence. 
the judges in yenipe^^ and in many other 
parts of Italy, arc not eafily fatisfied with 
proofs, though cvor fo evident, when a 
man's life is at ftake ; and hence the ge*. 
neral flownefs of profecution, and long 
<)elays of p\inii(hmeQts» as we are early 
taught, that we never can be too cautious 
Xxi pronouncing about life and deaths 
But ftrangers will eafily indulge theif va-^ 
nity, and make a parade of wifdom,, by 
finding fault, taking v^ry feldom thcr 
trouble of ipveftigating the reaibpa of 
things. Mr. Sharp ha? theii no other 
ilandaf-d for his judgments but his own 
country. Whatever in any other coui^try 
is not done after the manner of Englaodj^ 
you may be fure he vn\\ diredly, an4 
with furprifing fagacity, find out to be 
wrong, abominably wrong. Eu^ though 
his way of arguing xxi^y prov? hirp a very 
good Englifliman, yet it will not intit^e 
him to any juft claims to the charafter of 
jin impcirtial obferver of other countries^ 

An4 
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And though fome Italian may fometime$ 
be apt to give a ftab ta^his rival or to hi^ 
miilrcfs in a fit of angry jealou^^ yet 
Mr. Sharp ha4 no reaf9n to reprefem the 
common pepple of Italy as having. aU the 
diabolical nature of murderers^. ,Tp bQ 
naturally inclined to murder^ ip[iplies a dif- 
pofition naturally cruet . But the Italians 
are not of a difpofition naturally crueh 
On the contrary, they hiv? undeniably 
fome of th9fe chara<Slerii|icsi \v|iich can- 
not abfolutely fubfift with cruelty ; 
pamely chtarfulnefs 2xA cimpnjfion^ There-^ 
fore they are not naturally cruel ^ though 
their quick feeling$ may make foQi6 of 
them reftnt an injury with an adt that hasi 
the appearance of cruelty* They ffaudder 
at murder^ as wellias the. common peoplo 
©f England, or any other common people. 
By Mr, Sharp's outrageous logic, an Jta*> 
Jian would haye ^ right to. call the people 

of England all incendiaries, becaufe hq 

happens, to read fometimes in the Ga- 

* ■ • . 

gette of rewards offered for the difcpvery 

i?f tb? authorsi of anonymoys incendiary 

letters. 
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UstbetB. What a nimiber of Htter fctUc^ 
jtions : would he haye tBA upon ua, if h^ 
had happened to hear in Italy of a damgfji^. 
4ci^ iKrifoning her -father, a fiiece he? 
jonclc, or a wife her hirfband ? If he had 
heard of four thief-takers infernally com- 
hining fb, as to bring fifty or fixty poor 
devils to the gallows, for the fake of a 
paultry reward, and not one of them put 
jto ^dcath by public }uftice, for want pf a 
law poiAtipg out that particular cafe ? If 
he had hpjtrd of a man mur4^ing his 
concubtnei though' with child ^ or of ao 
jdderly matron heating to death fojofie little 
girIS| that fhe mijght rob an hoi^it^l of a 
ifcw pounds ? Yet fuich ihocking accidents 
wiU happei)^ amidft the beft and moft po<p 
li(hed nations: and writers muft be looked 
upon a§ very difingenuous, when they 
attribute to tjie general charafter of nar^ 
tions the few helKih doings of a very feW 
individtials'. No fpciety cquld long fubfift, 
if the plurality were horribly wicked, 
and diabolical in tb^ir nature^ 



Let me then conclude this chapter witi| 
pbferving^ that I have fxow been fofr 
feyenteen years a conflqint fead«r of the 
^ngliih newjs-papers : that in this long 
fpace of time more than tear thQufan4 
Englifh (maAers and iiervants) i^^yie beetf 
running np j^nd dowii^ Italy^,; af|d thc^^ 
greatcft pzr% of ^^m c?r|ai;^Jy,.n|ot th^. 
beft men that this fsountcy produced Mrllh 
regard to morals and- prudence.: Yet ciaa 
»nj- o£ my rqiders recolIjSNlSt: .o£ havii^ 
^ver f ead in the ne^s-^papers 6f any: 
Engliihmao freofJhra^ murdiridin fhat 
land/ fo famous for. its ffcqitetit mdrderr 
^nd coAomanr affailinations i WoaH this 
have been the c^ in any country^ if tea 
thou(and Italians> fiufhed with youth an^* 
money, and lovers of the bottle iato tho^ 
bargain, had mn up and down it, widi^ 
fcarcely any other view but that of giving 
ihemfdves up to all manner of lewdnefs 
md debauchery, 

^ H A P. 
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JLf the low people of Italy are by no 
means indebted to Mr. Sharp for the cha-» 
rafter he ha$ drawn of them in his good-- 
Aatiired way, thofe of rank are ftill lefs 
beholden to him upon the fame account, 
as he has likewife infifted that, both male 
^md female, they are all plunged in the 
jnoft vile and (hocking immorality. 

His manner of introducing his fubjeft 
j$ really artful enough. He iets out with 
informing his. readers, that in ancient days: 
wives njofre immured in Italy ^ and bujbands^ 
were jealous, j . but tbat^gL,wmen on earth 
are. now under fo little refiraint as thofe of 
Italy ^ wher£ the wordjealoufy^ is nom become 
obfolete. 

I (hall leave to others the trouble of 
examining how juftly this (inc proem 
fijuarcs with the notions that philofopher$ 

entertain 
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entertain of the origin^ progrefs, and e^^ 
fc&s of our natural paffions s nor will I 
attempt to prove^' that love> and its atten^ 
dant/ jealoufyy as well as all other hu-^ 
man afFe£kion8> are pretty equally diftri^ 
buted amongft mankind, and their eonfe-- 
quences pretty uniformly the fame i^her- 
ever there are men. I might as well fet 
about proving that lions and rats are 
only lions and rats in particular diiirids^ 
and that they are cats and owls in other 
places. 

Let me then only infpeA iiito that vaft 
treafure of cuftoms and manners, with re-, 
gard to matrimony, brought over to Eng- 
land by Mr. Sharp, together with his vaft 
colledtion of murders and aflaffinations. 

In Italy then, according to this acute 
obferver, every lady that is married has a 
cidjbeo ; that is, Ihe has a young gentle^ 
man, whofe chief employment is that of 
dilhonouring her hufband whenever ihe 
chufes. A cicilbeo is kept by every lady 
for this purpofe ; and in Jo notorious a 

manner. 
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i^nkifi that iviry h^ ^bo kmrns her} 
knofws kkn af^ ewrfe like^fi 
. The Cici(beo» befides this noble em«^ 
ployflMOtV «t; ^bVg^d to Jit mtb b(r ahne 
in the Qpftd-iofc^ b^rdljf fm 6y ibe fpec^ 
taUrSf as tkt lipera-'b^ii/fs in. Italy art ^ery 
dark : and^ftfr tH ^ra^ be is to htstve a 
tete'-a^tetl at her cq^f i^bere they Jlay 
fimeiim^ the wbok night i taking ntafs in tbi 
m^riii^g in their wHy hmei ^im ^iffine is 
^ ro^m * hired (Mr. Sharp forg6t to' tell 
whether hired by the cicifbeo or the I»dy) 
nt a ^^nce from the lady\s hmfe^ and-Jbired 
for the whole year. A ca^ne is ahmysf^rei 
to the tody and her pcijheo i and the ladys 
hujband neva^ appr<>aehes it. Was tht huf^ 
band ever to vifit ity he nwuid be hugbed 
at by every body 9 becayfe in Italy it is fo 

♦ Mr Sharp has never. entered acafiije, otherwife 
he would have faid, that it is an apartment of many* 
fma}l rooms, and often a whole fmail hoafe, lAken, i^ 
the fake of convenience, by the Vehetiah noblemen^' 
in the neighbourhood of St, Mark's, where the fenate 
and all the magiftrates aflemble, and where everj' thin^ 
^f bli&nefs or pleafure is tranfa(Skd* 

ridiculoui 
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fidtcuhusfor hufiands and wives to he fiat 
together t that there is m inftance of fucb ef 
phenomenon. Should any married lady thifik 
of heing true to her hufband^ and be averfk 
to the taking a cicijbeo into ftjhoicef jhe wouU 
be obliged to livejor ever at home^ ajid na 
other lady would ever dare to jappear with 
her any where. The republic ^f Venice is a 
fecond Cyprus^ where all are vi^aries to Ve^ 
nus. Inhere parents have very little fond^ 
nefs for their children i there the boys are 
looked upon as children of the republic^ and 
there the girls are early fent to convents, 
where they are feldofn or never vifited by 
fathers and mothers. The deified s are 
partly Jlaves and partly tyrants to their 
ladies ; and the ladies are as jealous of their 
cicifieo's^ as^ in other countries^ of their 
bufiands. It is impoffible to refrain from 
laughter 9 feeing men rfthe grave/l charaSiers 
going to tbe^ cafne : men that you would have 
fufpeSled of hypocrify f fuperfiition^ and f ana*- 
ticifm, rather than of gallantry. 

One would thinks that, after having 
gone fo far with fuch a defcription of the 

3 manners 
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tnanners and cuftoms of a countiy^ tt 
vrriter might flop, and even begin to bd' 
afraid to pafs for a drunken flanderer^ eveii 
in the opinion of the moft credulous^ But 
Mr. Sharp, far from harbouring any fuch 
unmanly fear> only fetches his breath a 
while; then goes on moft undauntedly/ 
and with ftiU greater and greater ferocity 4 
He has even the boldfiefs of protefting in 
a liioft £blemn manner, that his aiIertion$ 
afff to be depended Upon^ and true ^ upon hit 
konottr^ as be /peaks upon good groundfy and 
not from a fpirit of detraSlion^ 

The offeBion bet'Ween hufidnds and wives 

(continues Mr. Sharp) in the climate of 

Italy y is an unknown pajjion. In Italy frieri 

and women are always tied together in weJ^ 

lock without the leajl participation of tbeif 

$wn i and it happens very feldom that tbi 

parties know one another before marriage^ 

feldom vifting twice before the day of con^ 

fummation, the bride being to that moment 

locked up in a convent. There (that is,; 

throughout Italy) the abominable and infernal 

fajbion of taking a cicijbeo intofervice imme-^ 

diately 
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iiiajtefy after hiving qiiittd the altar ^ is the 
rauje ihat efiranges all matrimonial afeSliom 
7'bere children have very little tendency to 
fupport the friendjhip and harmony of the 
married fiate^ as the certain knowledge every 
hupand has ^ bis wifes attachment to a 
iover^ iktinguifl^s 4ill focial love and fond^ 
nrfs t0 She .^spring. ther4 young unmarried 
ia^$ ^af^ nev^ invited to any dinner ^ ai 
their ifmoienoe zmd fprightlinefs is a pleafure 
fffttrfy unknomn^ or negle£led\ in Italy. 
There a htj^and is fure^ that the eldeji born 
only belongs to him, provided he has been 
bornJri the ^rfi year ofhii marriagL Should 
one half ^f 4 be married ladies deny them^ 
fehes ticipedsy or live innocent fy with them\ 
the other half would defpife them. I havi 

9 

feen myfelf at Naples (where he nevet 
entered a fi^gle oabletniail's or gentleman's 
jboufe) princefes and ducheffes^ with tbeif , 
ticijbeb's at theiY fdes^ vifting theif- friends 
with the grmtefi uncdncernednefs. When yoh 
invite fve ladies t6 dinner ^ you lay tin plates 
^fcourfci as each lady brings her cicijbeo with 
ber. The nature of the climate inakes 

G hupands 
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bujbands fo fickle y (this he was told by a 
grave Neapolitan gentleman, a g)?eat me- 
teorologift, I fuppofe) that they cannot 
continue confiant to their wives many months^, 
fo that the poor women are, driven into this 
meafure of. taking cibijbeo* s into fervice. 

This is the pidlure Mr. Sharp has drawn 
of the cuiloms and manners of Italy ; and 
to give it the lall flroke in the true 
Michelangelo way, he coiicludes, that 
the dijiinSlion of good and bad ; that is, of 
chafte and dijfolute^ is iardly known there s 
and that the generality of ladies in Florence 
have each of them three cicijbeo^s; the firfi, 
called the cicijbeo of dignity. ; the fecond, the 
cicejbco who picks up the gloves and the fan 
when the lady drops them ; and the thirds the 

fubflantial cicijbeo. 

I {hould certainly have been furprized 
at the temerity of thefe remarks, if I had 
not been made acquainted with the man- 
ner by which Mr. Sharp came by his in- 
formation. At Naples, it feems, he got 
a very fine fellow for a temporary fervant, 
whofe name was Antonio. A true tem- 
porary 



jpofary fervant, fit for any/^Migliflimaii 6ii 
his travels. . i'^ '' 

This Antonio, who, tjy whai Phave 
Heard of him, piques himfelf itiuch upon 
his good edtication, ni|fbn his ektenfive 
knowledge of indn and mariners, and 
upon his havirlg Wfitteil comedies;^ as ^ he 
fays, full as gottd a6 Goldoiii's, *was the " 
chief oracle confulted by his godd matter 
about the ctiftomfe and manners "df Italy* 

Mn Snai'p enjoyed, as I faid, very 
little health all the time he Was at 
Naples, ivhere hei wrote the gfeateft part 
bf the above ribaldry aboiit huftands^ 
wives, and cicifbeo's; As he knew no 
native there, and feldom faw any of his 
countrymen, the clever Antonio wasi 
almoft the only perfbn, befides his family^ 
that he coilld converfe with. With An- * 
tonio therefore he ufed to elofet over 
hight, and hold a private conference of 
fome hdufs. Wheii thfe conference was 
over, Antonio went down to the kitchen^ 
and there entertained his fellow-fervants 
ivith the Account of the book that hial 
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fiiafler was dompofing with his aiSAaitce; 
*' How ? A book with your affiftance V^ 
" Yes, upon my honour, replies Antonio f 
•* and my mailer liften* eagerly to what 
'^ I tell him of our lords and ladies ; and 
holds his quill in his fingers, and fuf* 
pends my talk every minute, that he 
may make memorandums of every par<« 
" ticular I relate : but be fure I tell him 
'^ nothing that is difhonoufable to our 
*^ country, as I am, you know^ always 
•* an Italian in my heart *.*' 

Out of thofe noble memorandums it tst 
very probable that Mr. Sharp fbrmed hi& 
itinerary letters, not entertaining the leafl: 
doubt about the abilities and veracity of 
his valetrde-place ; and thus was he led 
inta an immenfe chaos of inconfiilency 

• What Antoniff had occafioA to tell often to his 
fcilow-fcrvants at Naples, he freely repeats now in 
England. 1 never faw him to this day, O^aber i6y 
1767 ; but his affirmations came fome months ago to 
rtiy knowledge, as well as to that of ahnoft all the 
Italians now in London. Antonio, I hear, is tut 
btely come from Italy with a new Englifh maftcr. 

and 
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^nd abfurdity well deferring to be ex^ 
pofed^ as it is by no means pardonable in 
a man of bis age, of his charat^er^ and 
of his knowledge* 

That Mr. Sharp had at Naples this 
Antonio for a ibrvant^ I am fure he will 
not deny: and he will not deny neithef, 
that he tifed to doftt often with him, his 
quill in his hand for fome hours, taking 
down memorandums of what the fellow 
wajs pleafcd to tell him. Mr. Sharp will 
perhaps deny his having got the chief 
things he has faid Sbout cicifteo's from 
Antonio, though hfe held his pen while 
Antonio prattled away in their nightly 
tete-a-tetes. But how will Mr. Sharp be 
able to tjonvince any fenfible man, that 
he had from higher people than Antonio, 
;the unnatural and impoflible things he has 
told in the parages quoted above from his 
book ? How will he be abk to perfuade, 
that there is a vaft tra^ of land in a Chrif* 
tian country, where fome hundred thou- 
fands <?f h^lbands are moft regularly and 

G 3 rnoHj 
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l»6fl: infamoufly wfpnged by their wivei 
immediately after marriage ? That this is 
a faflbion ? That thofe hufbaiids know for 
certain they are thus treated^ and yet put 
up with it moft unconcernedly, and with a 
perfeft acquiefcenee, only withdrawing 
their Jocial love from their wives, and their 
paternal tendernefs{voxn their children, con- 
tinuing however to live with them under 
the fijnie roof? 

• Hufbands and wives in Italy ufe no f^- 
parate bed?, not even in the hott?!]; 
jtnonths : this is a notorious fadt. How 
thei> can ^ny reafonablc perfon be br-ought: 
%o belieye, that all. the huffeands of a 
large country, ' or thoJfe pf th? better fort 
pnly, (if Mr. Sharp wjll have i% fp) ar^ 
ib utterly iu^nfiblefo^^^honour, as tp re? 
ceive to their beds the; yrarm .harlotis; juft 
comp frojiF^ the c^fine tpwafds morning ? 
And hQw cajn he ma^ej^ny one bcli,eve, 
that fome hundred $h(jufands of wives 
become all harlots imp^diat^ly after hav-. 

ing quitted the altar ? An4 th^? thi? hap- 
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pens In a country, according to his own ac- 
count, overwhelmed with bigottry and 
fuperftition, which iniplies an exuberance 
of religion ? And that this happens in a 
country, where women (ftill according to 
his own account) are all fhut early in 
Iponvents, where it is to be fuppofed that 
religion is the chief ingredient in their 
education ? What ? No religion in wo- 
men who have been taught almoft nothing 
clfe from their childhood to the years of 

• * 

matrimonial maturity ? No fear, no 
/hame, no modefty, no continence in that 
part of mankind, which nature has ori- 
ginally made fearful, fhameful, modefl, 
and continent ? And then no jealouiy, no 

anger, not the leaft rcfentment in men, 
made originally by nature fo prouc^, fo 
irafcible, fo impetuous ? Ha ! Nothing 
but an infamous proftitution on one ifidc, 
and nothing but a perfedl apathy on the 

other ? And this in a country famed for 
the quick temper and hot imagination of 
its inhabitants ? And Mr. Sharp will 

G 4 haver 
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Jiavc it a pbenomenm never feen there 9 that 
of a hufband and wife (Hewing them- 
felves together in public ? Aftd that 
wicked wives will think themfdves difr 
honoured by keeping company with good 
wives ? If this is not all Antonio'^ fltifTf * 
whofe fluff can it be ? 

But pray, gpod Mr. Sharpy is this the 
tirue courfe an4 general progrefs qf nature ? 
Or are the naen and wpoien in Italy of a 
flifFerent fpecies froni thofe of other CQun- 
tries ? You may anfwef in a fpber houf^ 
that nature is pretty imifortii every where^ 
and that the Italian men and women are 
juft fuch creatures su; the nien and women 
of other countries. But if they are of 
the fame fpecies, how do they come to 
adl fo diametrically pppo^te to all the 
men and vj^on^en of all other countries? 
in marriage \ that is, in the moft critical 
jbufinefs of life ? In a bufinefs, which in- 
terefls the generality of human beings in- 
finitely mpre than any other ? You an- 
fwer again, that // is the climate v>bick 
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f/udie$ all ItaUuM bt^andr JfkkU : and ^ 
you npt fee, nay Btitiili phi^fdpher, that 

\ovL attribm^ to the cliinJUe a power 
Hf. makibg fo many afltofif|dtoiis . df htf- 
jnai^ beifigSy ari4 that you are abfurd bd* 
yond abfurdity in fayipg fo ? That Anto- 
nio himfelf would blufli With fhame, if 
he was accuied of being fo pijtiiFul a rea-» 
foner on hutnan nature ? But if the cli- 
inate n^akes (o many autonutons of the 
Italians^ and if their aifediorts adid ac^on^ 

. are in the power of the climate, and not 
ill their own, to What end* dp ypu repre^- 

ient them as moil abominably wicked, 
^nd endeavQuri with all your inlght, to 
raife an abhorrence of them in your 
pountrymen ? You might a^ well haVi^ 
endeavoured to render odious to them all 
thofe peculiar produdions of Italy, which 
owe their evidence to that cliipate. I caa 
allow, without any great difficulty, that 
the generality of the ladies in England 
behave with more referve and circumfpe<;r 
^ ^Qt\ thgn thpfe of Italy a and I can eafily 
"■ ^' ' be 
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be brought to- believe, that neither the 
opera nor the play, neither Randagh ncSr 
Vauxhall, neither Almack's nor madam 
Cornqly'si , can taint, in the leaft,* the 
purity of Englifli fjprtale virftie, and 
tfbrow any lady oiF her guard. I wilt even 
allow, that Venice in particular is. a town 
infinitely .more corrupted in point of 
chaftity, than London itfelf; and that in 
Venice, 'as well as in a few other capital 
towns in' Itlly; there are fome women of 
rank, who have forfeited all claim to the 
:titlc of vittuous by their unconcealed de- 
bauchery. ,But while I allow thisj Mr. 
Sharp muft likewife allow me, thkt the 
ladies of thofe towns in Italy, who have 
rendered themfelves infamous in the eye 
of reafon and of religion, may eafily be 
pamed in every one of thofe towns : and 
the eafy poflibility of naming them im- 
plies, that their clafs is not Very nuriicr-* 
pus. Mr. Sharp muft jillow me farther^ 
fhat the number of the ladles who keep 
their charjK^er unft^ine^^ is fo lar^e, a? 

XQ 
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to render his general accufations a vUo 
heap of calumnies. Add to thi$^ that 
whatever the manners may bq of a few 
ladies (or of many, if Mf. Sharp will 
have it fo) in a few of the large towns 
of Italy, yet the ladies in the fmall towns 
all over the country are neither better nor 
lypric than tho/e of the fmall towns all 
faver Europe, where the want of iinful 
ppportunities, the infrequency of bad ejc- 
>ample^ the fear pf idle tongues, the fa- 
cility, of d^te£tion, together with other 
motives of a higher nature, which ope^ 
rate more in fmall than in large places^ 
keep women in very good order. 

Had Mr. Sharp been able to make 

r 

fuch refleftions, he would certainly havq 
been aware, that the character pf a nu-' 
merpus nation docs not. depend on a few 
individuals fcattered about half a dozen 
large towns ; but that it depends on the 
many millions cpntained in two or three 
hundred fmall ones, and in their terri-r 
|;orics. Had Mr. Sharp faid, that fuch a 
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gentildonna in Ve«ice, and fuch a princt- 
fejfa in Naples aie univerfally pointed out 
there for their immoral conduft, I might 
quickly have agreed with him. But when 
Mr. Sharp makes ufe of colledlive terms ; 
when he fays the Venetian ladies^ the 
Neapolitan ladies, the Florentine ladies, and, 
what is ftill worfc, the Italian ladies, 
he muft give me leave to tell him, that 
he vomits flander all the time he thinks 
himfclf peaking oracles ; for in the cof<-. 
rupted city of Venice itfelf, there are 
very many ladies poflefled of the moh 
exalted virtue. It is true that they ar« 
not commonly known to the Engliflj 
travellers : but was Mr. Sharp by, I could 
name to bim fomc of the beil female be- 
ings that ever adorned his country, whom 
I myfelf brought acquainted with fome 
Venetian ladies, who certainly gave them 
po reafon to be afliam§4 of their acquaint- 
^ce, 

And how could then Mr. Sharp affirm, 
without taking iham? to hinifelf, that no 

Italian 
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Italian parent loves .hi$ children^ wi^nl 
am fure be has ieen innomerable times^ 
innumerable Italian fathers and motherf 
hfuiding about^ their little ones, prettily 
-dteifed in various fanciful ways, and Ceen 
them oftener than in any other part he ever 
vifited ? Burnet fays, that tAe Italians 
have a fqffion for their families ^ which is 
not known in other J^laces i and his ob&r« 
vation is certainly juft, as in the corrupted 
city of Venice itfelf the graver fort of 
people often find fault with the general 
fondneis of parents, even thofe of the 
higheft quality, becaisjfe they take too 
much delight in leading their boys and 
girls about St. Mark's fquare, dreifed like 
little hufTars and fultana's, or like little 
fhepherds and fhepherdeiTes, and carrying 
them themfelves from houfe to houfe« 
The reproaches that our numerous fond 
parents often hear upon this article, are 
juftly grounded on the danger of making 
thofe boys and girls too early in love with 
ihow and parade, with drefs and vanity. 

3 And 
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Ahd Kow could Mr. Sharp fay that tfi* 
J>leafurc of tiiaideii innocence and Ipright-* 
linefs is utterly unknown, ot riegledted, in 
Italy ? Did he not fee that this affirma^ 
tion IS incompatible with nature^ as it 

4 , 

implies a degree of brutality in a riatiori, 
whofc predominant charafter, according 
to his own and all travellers accbunts, is 
love and fenfibility of heart ? And how 
could he fay, that young folks in Italy fee 
one another but once or twice before the 
Celebration of their marriages, when in 
Venice itfelf it is a general cuftom, even 
among the chief nobility, to delay in- 
tended nuptials many months^ and fbme^ 
times a whole year, that the young couple 

may conceive an affedlion for one another ? 
Jull: a little before Mr. Sharp's arrival irt 
Venice, an intended marriage was fud- 
denly broke between a young lady of the 
Barbarigo's, and the eldeft fon 6f the 
Procuratorefla Zen, (two of the greateft 
families there) though the parties had 
been betrothed a full twelvemonth, though 

all 
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^^11 the" .wedding-preparationi were macjc; 
and though the very epithal^mium was 
printed and ready for publication: and 
this happened for no other reafon but 
becaufe the bride took a difguft to the 
young man for his negleding to court her 
with' the ufual daily regularity. Thefe, 
Mr. Sharp, thefe are the cuftoms in Ve- 
nice with refpe<9: to marriages ^ and mar- 
riages ill all other towns of Italy are con- 
trafted juft as they are in all other Chrif-. 
tian countries. The great generally marry 
for the fake of alliance or intereft, with- 
out much confulting inclination ; and the 
little do as well as they can, exadly as 
people do in England ; nor is it true, as 
Mr. Sharp affirms, that we put all our 
girls in convents, and keep them there 
until they marry, as I fhall prove in ano- 
ther place. For fhame then. Sir, thus to 
miftake for indifputable fads all the non- 
fenfe and waggery of your temporary 
footman in Naples ! It was your clever 
Antonio, without any doubt, who made 

you 
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Neapoikans never iOne tagttber^ and that 
there is no ficb cufiBm as td invite each 
idber to dinner I then in another page^ 
that at Naples when you invite Jive ladies 
to dinner^ you muji lay ten plates, of eourfe^ 
becguje each of them brings her cicijbed with 
her. How could you be fo dull as not to 
fee, that Antonio led you here in a fla$ 
contradidtion ? And how could you fu0sr 
yourfelf to be plunged by him into au 
ocean of nonfenfe, and iet upon paper th<l 
ftory of the three ciciflbeo's at Florence, 
the fubftantial, the digniiied, and the fan^ 
picker? You meant with your book to 
make the Italians afhamed of their 
country ; but I am much more afhamed 
of you, Sir, who could fwallow iuch 
(lories, and yet walk upon two legs as well 
as any of themi 
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CHAP. vir. 

X O all the above charges oif ill-nature, 
of abfurdity, of falihood, and even of 
downright calumny, Mr. Sharp will per- 
haps plead, that he gave a good word to 
the Roman ladies (in. favour, I fuppofe, 
of his gentle friend the marchionefs of 

Ccva); that he did obliquely let us under- 
hand, that they are the cbajiejl women in 

Cbrijiendomi and that even their cicijbeo's 
arefuJpeSfed to be innocent. Mr. Sharp may 
urge beiides, that he has alfo protefted, 
in the mildeft terms, that // hurts him a 
little that his accounts Jhould feem fever e ; 
(Jlanderous had been a properer word) and 
that he defired his correfpondent to remark^ 
that his cenfures regarded only the morals of 
the lower people^ and the gallantry of the 
great. But to thefe benign anfwers, which 
really imply fome fort of recantation, I 
muft reply, that whenever in his book he 

H fays 
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fays any thing in favour of the Italians, 
he fkips it over with two or three lines, 
which have no eflfedt upon the'»mind of 
his reader, and cannot cancel the hor- 
rible idea he has given them of -the Ita- 

r 

lians : but when he fpeaks in their dif- 
praife, he fearches carefully for the 
harfheil expreffions that his language can 
afford, in order to deftroy even the little 
effed: that his few and meagre praifes 
could have produced. In order to per- 
fuade his countrymen, that Italy is the 
moft abominable country in the world^ 

and that its inhabitants have more than 

jt 

one Handing fyflem of wickednefs and 
iniquity, he heaps accufations upon ac- 
cufations, and derifion upon derifion, in a 
hundred pages. What then fignifies his 
gently faying here and there, that the 
Italians are fober, that they are peaceable, 
that they are civil to ftrangers, or other 
fuch things ? What fignifies his faying, 
that the cicifbeo's of the Roman ladies 
-are fufpeftcd to be innocent, when be 

has 



hasalready given his honour, that through^ 
^t: t]^0. dominions of the Ycactian rom- 
mont^eftlth every individual is d. votary to 
Venus ? when he has already given us to 
^nderfland> in a hundred places, that all 
married ladies throughout Italy are adul- 
trefles i. What fignifies his telling in one 
page, that his cenfures regard only the 
morals of the lov^er people, and the gaU 
lantry of the great, if in another he in- 
iinuatcs, that in Italy there are few or no 
people of a middling condition ? ^ What 

iignifies his commending, towards the end 

of his book, in a line or two, the plea-^ 

fantnefs and fertility of the country from 

Bologna to Turin, when he has already 

€xerted his utmoft eloquence in order to 

make us believe, that the whole of Italy 

is uncultivated and unpeopled, and that 

even the climate of Naples is worfe thaa 

that of England ? Mr. Sharpjs guilty of 

many fallacies of this kind, partly through 

ignorance, partly through careleflhefs, and 

partly through malignity. I had heard 
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of him long before my laft vifit to my 
native country, from fome of my friends^ 
who are likewife his friends; and his 
name was one of the Englifli names that 
once I moft refpe£ted. But I am forry to 
fay, that the reading of his book has 
forced me to change my opinion, and 
that he has forfeited with me that cha- 
racter of goodnefs and candour which I 
had formeily conceived of him, as bis 
performance is abfolutely not that of a 
good aad candid man, but the produdion 
of a mind unjufUy exaiperated againft a 
people, who/e individuals either knew 
him not, or, if they knew him, treated 
him with benevolence and civility, as 
they do all the Englifh, and all other 
ftrangers who vifit their country, without 
any narrownefs on account of different 
tenets, though they be in general much 
attached to their own. 
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J3 Y the feveral paiTages above quoted 
out of Mr. Sharp's book, and by many 
more which it is needlefs to quote, it 
plainly appears, that to the word cicijbeo 
he annexes the idea of an adulterer^ 
and that he makes both words perfe<ftly 
fynonimous. But Mr. Sharp is certainly 
wrong as ufual, as the Italians are far 
from giving fuch a definition of that 
word. Cicijbeo is a cant term, which ori- 
ginally fignified no more than a whi/perer. 
Every body that knows Italian but tole- 
rably, muft know, that the letters h and c 
occur very frequently in it, followed by 
an e or an /. This frequent occurrence 
of be and biy and of ce and ci^ is the 
caufe that when a perfon whiipers, it 
feems that he does almoft nothing elfe 
but repeat fuch fyllables. Hence to wb^r 
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^er is now btfiigliarey and was formerly 
cicijbeare. And becaufe lovers and inti- 
mate friends are apt to whifper, the dif- 
pleafure that whifpering in company 
always gives, procured them the appel- 
lation of cicijbeosy that is, whifperers. So 
much for the harmlefs etymology of the 
word, which we may eafily coaceive how, 
in procefs of time, came to be indiffe- 
rently beftowed .both upon lovers, Sind 
upon thofe who, in all outward appearance, 
a6t as fuch, attending on ladies with as 

much attention and refped: as if they were 
their lovers. 

The Italian cuftom of almoft every 
man attending on a lady with a lover's 
attention and refpedl, is then of a very 
old date, and not a late introduction into 
our manners, as Mr. Sharp infinuates, 
when he fays, that our women were for'* 
merly immured^ and that noiv they are 
under no kind of reJirainU A fpirit of 
gallantry, derived from the ages of chi* 
valry, much heightened and refined - bf 

I the 
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the revival of the Platonic pliilofophy in 
Ijaly about the thirteenth century, and 
llill much cultivated in our univerfities, 
and in our numerous poetical academies^ 
has been fo long incorporated in our man- 
ners, that almoft every polite individual, 
in the fouthern parts of Italy efpecially, 
is adluated by it in fome degree. Witnefs 
the celebrated volume of Italian verfes by 
Francis Petrarca, wrhofe amorous, and 
yet moft chafte Platonic fentiments for 
the beautiful Laura, have rendered him 
the moft favourite poet of Italy for thefc 
four laft centuries ; and witnefs the c?ita- 
logue of his imitators, which would 
amount to many thoufands if it were ex- 

aftly made; amongft whom many famous 
names would be included, as thofe of 
Angelo Poliziano, Lorenzo de Medici, 
Pietro Bembo, Monfignor Delia Cafa, 
Jacopo Sannazzaro, Annibalc Caro, Ber- 
nardo Taflb, Torquato TaiTo, Euftachio 
'Manfredi, and a great many more both 
ancient and modern. Let us liftcn to the 

H 4 Arcadians 
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Arcadians of Rome, or let us read the 
coUedtions publiftied on almoft every 
marriage of the great in Italy, and you 
will find them abounding with fentimenta 
of chafte Platonic love. Almoft all the 
polite Italians imbibe fuch fentiments as 
foon as they acquire the power of i^eading, 
and learn that the contemplatioji of earthly 
beauty raifes an bonejl mind to the contem-- 
plat ion and love of the heavenly. 

There is no need now to enter into the 
difcuffion whether thefe Platonic notions 
be true or falfe, ridiculous or reafonable* 
It is fufficient to our prefent purpofe, that 
fuch notions are very univerfal in Italy ; 
that they are adopted and continually 
difleminated by the Italian poets, or by 
thofe whom the Italians commonly call 
poets ; and that they have been adopted 
arid fucceffively difleminated through Italy, 
both in common fpeeqh and in writing, 
both in profe and verfe, {ox thefe four 
hundred years at leaft. Open but the 
colle(5tion of our minor poets, chronolo- 
gically^ 
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gically, compiled by Agoftino Gobbi and 
his continuator^ in fix or feven o£tav6 
volumes, thickly printed, and you will 
find a long fucceflion of them, from the 
earlieft beginning of our language to our 
very days, who have uninterruptedly 
rhimed to fuch notions. Hence that re- 
verential idea which almoft every polite 
individual in Italy entertains of female 
beauty: hence that cuftom, almoft uni- 
verfal, of kifling in a moft humble man^ 
ner our ladies' hands when we enter their 
rooms : hence that other cuftom, almoft 
univerfal likewife, of our fervants bearing 

the train of their miftrefles when they 
walk on foot : and hence the power that 
every polite woman has amongft us, of 
commanding as many adorers as ftie lifts, 
who love her with this kind of myftic 
love, and never difunite the idea of her 
beauty from that of her virtue. Thofe 
adorers, from the vulgar that know little 
or nothing of all this Platonic ftufF, (call 
it fo, if you pleafe) have got the appella- 
tion 
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f ion of ciciibeo'^i which appellation, how^ 
cver> though bordering upon the ludi* 
crouSj never implies the leaft difparag^ 
ing refle£tion either upon them or the 
ladies ; fo that any body, without the lead 
fear of offending, may not only beftow it 
on men, but on women likewife, and en- 
quire after the conilant attendant on ^ 
lady, or after a lady conftantly attended, 
by the words of cicifbeo and cicifbea. 
Che fa il vojiro cicijbeo^ Signora ? How 
does your adorer ^ Madam ? Come Jiete in 
grazia del/a vojira cicijbea ? How are you in 

the good graces of your lady? If fuch ap- 
pellations were any way offenfive, one 

may eafily imagine, that the Italians 

would not have them as common in their 

mouths as the Englifli have thofe of bumble 

fervanty friend^ adorer^ and other fuch in 

their familiar fpeech. 

By this account, which I could make 
ftill more circumftantial, were I not afraid 
of proving too tedious, it may be feen 
that Mr. Sharp knew nothing of the 

matter^ 
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matter, when hib fet about his remark on 
our cicifbea's, as he had not the fc&y to 
our general cuftonpts and manners, which 
is, and never can be other, but a thorough 
knowledge of our language, and perfe(3; 
acquaintance with our poetry. Not be- 
ing able to comprehend, in the leaft, oui[ 
peculiar way of thinking, through his 
utter ignorance of what he ought not to 
have been ignorant, when he affumed the 
charadler of our cenfurer, he has not been 
able to account for what he faw or heard. 
Following therefore the lead of many 
other impertinent travellers whcj had 
preceded him in the tour of Italy, he fell 
upon us in a moft brutal mann:er ; reviled 
our hufbands for a pretended infamous 
acquiefcence in the general proftitution 
of their wives ; gave for indubitable that 
general proftitution ; and attributed to 
the Italians a downright fyftem of the 
moft abominable immorality. Was any 
body to tranflate his work into Italian, 

my countrymen would flrangely ftare in 

reading 
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reading fo much illiberal abuie and fero-^ 
cious declamations on them and their 
manners, and many of our ladies would 
certainly wifli him for a while under the 
tuition of fome good exorcift. 

There have been widiin thefe three 
centuries many fuch accUrate obfervers as 
Mr. Sharp, who have given accounts of 
Italy : but none of them have ever taken 
the leaft notice of what I have here en- 
larged a little upon, except a Frenchman, 
of whom by and by ; and Milton in his 
imperfcifl attempts to write Italian poetry, 
in which one may fee, though confufedly^ 
that he had got a little glimmering of our 
peculiar notions about female beauty. 
Had he made any ftay in Italy^ and 
thoroughly maftered the language, as he 
would have done in a little time, our Pla- 
tonic conceits about love had certainly not 
efcaped his fagacity. As to the French- 
man, he is the anonymous author of a 
book intitlcd, Memoires pour la Vie de Fran- 

^ois P^trarque, iiris de fes Oeuvres et des 

Auteun 
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\Auteurs Contemporains, and printed at 
Amfterdam fo late as 1764, in two vo- 
lunles^ quarto. 

It may be faid in commendation of the 
French, that they wrote a great deal 
about Italian . language, Italian literature, 
Italian politics, and Italian cuftoms and 
manners, from Henricus Stephanus, down 
to monfieur de Voltaire inclufively, and 
that not one of the many who handled 
thcfe fubje<as, was ever fo lucky as to be 
once right whether he blamed or praifed* 
But the anonymous author of thefe Me^ 
moires has at laft made us pretty good 
amends, as he has expatiated very ihnch 
on the fame topics, and yet is but feldom 
wrong. Having refolved to write the 
life of Petrarch, and ttanflate his Italian 
poetry into French verfe, this author pe- 
rufed a vafl number of our books, both 
Italian and Latin, not caring whether 
they were good or bad, and in general 
efteem or funk into oblivion. By thefe 
means he made himfelf fuch a mafler of 

our 
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our manners and cudoms, that in tny opi« 
nion na writer, either foreign or Italian, 
within the compafs of my knowledge, 
knew better than him whatever has been 
relative to them for thefe four hundred 
years. Amongft the peculiarities which 
diftinguifh our nation from others, that of 
the Platonic notions about love and beauty 
did not efcape his obfervation; and en- 
deavouring to clear his favourite author 
from the imputation of a lawlefs paffion 
for his beautiful Laura, who was a married 
lady, he makes, amongft others, the fol-» 
lowing very learned and very judicious 
femark. 

" On le tronvera peutetre encore moins 
5* coupable, fi on vcut bien jctter un coup * 
V d'oeil fur les moeurs du fiecle dians le 
** quel il vivoit. L'amour n'etoit pas 
•* aloi;.s be qu'il eft k prefent un arrange-r 
^^ ment de convenance, ou un commerce 
*' de libertinage. C'etoit au contraire, une 
f^* p^ffion honriete qu'on regardoit commc 
*** le plus pjuiflant mobile qui remua Ics 

cceurs 
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«* cceurs, et le plus capable de les porter 
f* a ces grandes adions de vertu et de.cou« 
5' rage qui caraderifent les grands honr« 
•' mes." 

. In Englifli thus : ** Petrarch will be 
f^ found fiill lefs blamable^ if we but cajl s 
5* glance on the manners of his age. Love 
** was not then confdered, as in our days^ 
** a mere matter of convenience ^ or a com-^ 
** merce oj libertinifm. It was, on the con* 
f^ trary, looked upon as a laudable pajfion^ 
y as a powerful mover of the heart , and as 
** the great eft inducement towards a difpla^ 
** of that courage and virtue which is necef^ -% 
f* fary to ck^raSterife heroes'^ .* 

And a few lines after : ** Les honunes 
" depraves ne pourront pas croire que 
** Tamour ait jamais ete un commerce pur 
** de galanterie et de tendrefle dont on 

<* n'ent point a rougir, Cependant rieif 
** de plus vrai. C'eft fous cette forme 
*' que nous le voyons reprefente dans les 
.*' buvrages qui nous reftent du fiecle de 
/' Petrarque. Le cavalier le plus difcret 

avouoit 
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** avouoit en public labeaute i qu*il ofoit 
*^ adreflcr {ts voeux et rhommage de fori 
coBur. Le poete Ic plus modefte nom- 
moit dans fes vers la nymphe qui lui 
^* fervoit de mufe. La dame la plus hon- 
*^ nete ne rougiflbit pas d'etre Tobjet d'une 
'* paffion epuree, et d'y repondrepublique- 
'^ ment.'' 

** Depraved men will not eajily be brought 
** to believe y that love may be an innocent 
'* commerce of gallantry and reciprocal affec^ 
^^ tionj of which no one need to be ajhamed. 

** Tet nothing is more true. It is under this 
form that we fee love reprefented in the 
works Jlill extant of Fetr arch's age. T!ht 
difcreetef cavalier owned publicly the lady 
•^ whom he dared to love and honour. ,The 
^* moji modejt poet named in his verfes the 
'* fair who infpired them ; and the chajieft 
^* lady never blujhed to be the objeB of a 
" guilt lefs paffion i nor fcrupled to return it 
" publicly^ 

Such were the Italian manners in Pc-» 
trarch's tinje, and fuch they have, in a 

great 
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great ineafure, continued to this day, i( 
we will notftubbornly rejedl the authority 
of fubfequent writers, and fpurn the tefti- 
mony of all our living rhymers arid verfi- 
fiersi 

I thiiik it is the witty Voltaire who has 
laid> that the prefent Englifh are quite 

different from thofe of Cromwell's time. 
But this was faid in oftentation of acute- 
nefs and gratification of malignity, as the 
ihodern Englifh have ftill the fame temper 
that they had in the times of CromwelL 
It is not in the power of a few ages to 
change utterly thdfe general cuftoms that 
have been long fettled, or fubvert the 
univerfal manners of large nations. The 
Mufcovites are forced by a law to be very 
polite at PelerAurgh and Mofcow, where 
the gentlemen cut their beards, and the 
ladies paint. But travel through the inner 
parts of their empire, and you will find 
that the Mufcovites of to-day differ but 
little from thofe that preceded Peter the 
Great. Thus the Italians are ftill qearly 

I the 
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the Tame as t^fe th^t lived three or fi»f 
<;cjituries agq- Tbe generaJity of t^K^xi 
fliU know very well how ta kee|>^lave ami 
vice afui^der.; and though at bottom %h^ 
paffions be ftill the fame with the reft ^f 
mankind, yet with them (to exprcfs it 
after the above aiionyixious FxencHma^)" 
the heart and tl^e fenfes have different 
routes, and their gbjeda are feldgpi thcr 
fame. The Italians know how to Qi^e 
a difference between an ordinary w.QQg^2> 
and a polite lady, to whom tbey furrendec 
their hearts. The one is a mere wom^n, 
who may renund them of f^ commodBi 
calls of nature : but the other is a fub- 

lime being; a divine fovereign of the 
thoughts } an obje<^ of the greateft r^a- 
rence, never to be approached but .a« a4» 
angel clad in human form/ 

Had Mr. Sharp been aqquainted with. 
our language aijid poetry, jthefe parts? of 
our charafter, inftead of exciting his re*- 
fentment, would only have made bila» 
fmile : inflead of runnings in a mofl out« 

rageous 
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f Sf feiiis mahncTi agaihft our cicift)d6*Si 
^ho ih civil language #e call cavaliere'si 

faha agaiiift ofUt cicHbea'^i v^hom we term 
idania*s^ life vf'oidd only hav^ had the plea- 
lure of dtffJktyiftg hi^ v^iU ^nd would 

< ■ ' 

liavd made His cduntryhrtih laugh^ not a^ 

the deformity of otir vicesi but at the 

. . . .. • • 

childifhhefs of but conceits. And yet 
tfas had not totally dehirred him frdni 

■ 

falling vef y farcafticailly upon many of them, 
who, forgetful of their anceftors' ways^ 
and their methods of adoring the fair^ 
carry on the moft lawlefs paffions under 
the deceitful veil of guiltlefs^frieiidfliip i 
iheltering. themfelves undo- the fhade of 

Platonic bowefs, which ought to be for 
ever facred to innbccncfe aiid purity* ' 

But Whik I am honeftly telling Mr* 
Sharp all I know of this pUrt of our con- 
daft^ of ^hddk r certainly muft know' 
fciorc tshari hei having friyfelf been, in my 
^>right days, both a cicifbeo and an humble 
isriitator of Pdtrdtthfs pcfefry i and while 
1 fet cprni a vit\^ ddof fdr him to rufh 

I 2 forth 
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forth and dif^harge his fpleen at the inuno^ 
rality of the higher order amongft us> let 
him Aill keep in mind^ that the failings 
of an inconfiderable number of indivi- 
duals are never to be confidered as national 
corruption ; and that a fmall hellifh gang 
of Engliflimen, who once cut off the 
head of one of their fovereigns, conferred 
no right upon foreigners to call the col- 
lective body of this loyal nation a fet of 
fanatical regicides • 



CHAP. IX. 

XJL F T E R the two heavy charges of 
fnurder and adultery^ Mr. Sharp loads the 
Italians with that of faperftition. It is 
ftrange to hear him, in the heighth of 
his wifdom, revile them for keeping a 
great manyfejiival days throughout the year ^ 
and how defperately angry he is with the 
innumerable rareejhows exhibited every 

where 
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"where throughout their towns, villages, 
and hamlets without exception. 

To underftand well what Mr. Sharp 
^means by his pretty word rareejhows, I 
muft give iiiy curious reader a (hort fketch. 
of our cuftoms, of which Mr. Sharp has 
declined fd give an accounts 

Know then, that on Sundays, and other 
holidays, of which we have a good many, 
in almoft all places where there is any 
fchurch adjoining to a dufter of houfes, our 
priefts ^re ^fcd, both m the morning after 
the great mafs, and in the afternoon after 
the vefperfi, to drefs themfelves /ifi pontiji^ 
mltbus^ and'make a procefiion^ 

This proceffion i% formed by little lefs 
than all the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood. The good creatures, as foon as 
they fee the priefts ready, quickly join in 
pairs, men with men, women with wor^ 
men, and children 'with children. The 
crofs precedes, and the priefts follow them; 
and the proceffion is clofed by a wooden 
crucifix, a Madona, or foinc tutelary. 

I ^ faint 



faint placed bn a.krge and hpavy fcaifold| 
and born by foine of tbe moA Jjjily of the 
company, who ^e always wUliug to 
|Weat under the enorpoLOus weight, havmg 
9, notion that th^ carrying it about does ^ 
deal of good to their fouls. Th? prjeft? 
generally have lighted torc^e^. ^n theif 
right hand, aqd thofe of the people \}^hQ 
can afford it, have wax-candles. As fooi| 
as the image is lifted up from one fi49 
pf the churchj, Tgh/CF^ it U placed an 
holidays, the ptiofts, with the moft for 
Tiorous voice they can tetchy hagin to fing 
ft pfalqi, or the litanies,) or '$>me other 
thing,, in Latii^j and the people that forn) 
the procefSon, kun^wing thojfe t|[iiBgs by 
heart, though none of them underftan4 
a word of J-^atin, anfwer by turns to the 
iinging of the priefts. In thji^ order, and 
with this ndife^ formed by a good many 
difcordant voices, the prpceflion makes a 
large tour, and thei) returns to the church •• 
There the rareejhin» ends with a b^nedic-- 
\\QTi given by tl?fi> curate> or feme other 
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Y^Fiteft <jf lihe pkriSh; after xfeliithi if tlife 
evening be net raiiiy, Aie eld and tltt 
young divMfe. The. old. gcr and -fit down 
166 cliat toiorig themiclves; ^nd tht youn^ 
t^ti Sis faft as they can to fotnte knowh 
|>1aoe, where a dance is f^rcfently ftt a 
^ii^^/a^ the liddkrs alwaysf takd cai*e to 
be tlve^e beforehfaad. Tl^^rethcy caf^er 
»*ray-tili they are tired^ and IgeileraUy till 
it i& time to go and get sl .bit of bread 
and cheefe by way of fupper. 
. Th^i^ proaeflioa^ -ai'e the v§rjr cafpital 
r^reefioiifs esKhibited- through -Itaiyi anSi 
iW95ft piuficufaiflyJn^ little tdwns.ahd, vilt 

lagft^ y."ahd ^^^atilflr. thefe ntany >proteftant 
trgfe^fflers have y^^ited a good deal .<?f i^li?* 
gkws ' fpleenu Th^y are all^ as well a^ 
Mr* Sharp, . very angry at fuch raree^ 
fkows^ I and all -firmly of opinion,- that all 
proceflions are very foolifli,^ very abfurd, 
very idolatrous, very impolitic, and every 
way ridiculous arid detrimental. Their 
arguments againft thefe are indeed fo 
ftrong', as ahvays to have puzzled my 

I 4 logic 
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logic whenever I attempted to prove theni 
harmlefs; and always forced nie to think, 
that inAead of going about in proceffioa 
-on holidays, our people would do much 
better to get into inns br brandy- (hops, 
-aptd therne get moft glorioufly drunk, and 
tfwear, and quarrjel, and talk politics, o^ 
religion; or elfe pick up fomc chance- 
girl, and fo fit themfelves for a few months 
retirement in fome fuch place as the ^Lock-^ 

hofpital. 

> . » »» 

However, as fomething may always be 
£ddd pro and con iii every con teft, I have 
a mind to difcufs a little this affair of our 
rareejkaws, and offer Mr* Sharp a few rear 
fons in their favour, when confiderfed, 
hot in a religious, but in a political light, 
* Yet before I launch into this difficult 

difquifition, I muft put him in mind of 

■ 

two things : the firft is, that the Italians 
in general are at leafl as robufl a race of 
mortals as any in Europe ; and the fecond 
is, confidering the extent of Great Britain 

and 
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and that of Italy, that the Italian is a much 
more numerous nation than the Britifli. 

* • ' ♦ 

There are a great number of very wife 
mortals in^this metropolis of England, 
Avho taking up their notions from the/Fa- 
rinello's and Guarducci^s they heard melo- 
dioufly warbling in the Haymarket, are 
ready at all times to aiTert, that the Ita- 
lians are in general a very puny people, 
becaufe the heat of the climate makes 
them perfpire their -vigour away. And 
it is not long fince a moft grave man, who 
is both a phyfician arid a knight, reminded 
me of the effeminacy of Capua, which 
was the deftru&ion of the great Hanni- 
bal and his valiant foldiers^ and yet thofe 
fame fbldiers were born and bred in the 
warmeft climates of Africa, 

In fpite however of thefe very wife 
mortals, I take it for granted that Mr. 
Sharp will not much conteft with me the 
firft of thefe two points. He has obferved, 
that in Venice men are remarkably tally and 
tallnefs generally implies ftrength and 

vigour 
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vigour of limbs. Look at any d^t among A 
tbemp fays he, aud you mUjmd 9 ^wryjew 
Jhort men among/l them. He has obferved 
likewife at Naples, that the mtn feemed in 
bis eyes more robu/i and atbktic than the run 
of mankind in London. Thefe two obfcr- 
vatiofis are alraoft the only ones on this 
fubjefb, that efcaped from his pen in fotnc 
unguarded moment; and I wonder how 
he could fuffer them to cfcapc, confider- 
ing his invincible reludance to grant any 
advantage, though ever fo fmalt, to the 
Italians, when he brings them in compe^ 
titicfe. wiA the Engliih: However he 
(aid as much of the Venetians and the 
Neapolitans, adding even, that the Nea* 
politan porters wi& carry fiill greater bi&r^ 
dens than the Efiglip porters. As to the 
reft of the Italians he has been iilent, aind 
neither fpoke of their labourers, nor of 
their foldiers, nor of any of thofe other 
claifcs of peopfc, whofe trades require 
ihrength of body- But as he did not taje 

them any where in his book with feeble- 

nefs 
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H^jfs find cfFerninacy, L take it for granted 
fh^it be was afhamed to ftrengthen thp 
^alfely receive^ opinion, that the Italians 
are a womahifli r^ce of people, only fit 
for fiddling and fiiiging, becaufc they are 

_ ' * * » * - 

torn under too warih a fuA.' 

^ JVtr. , Sharp ^^^y perhaps be willing to 
cohteft 'the iccond point, and deny the 
iuperiority of popiiloufnefs of Italy, when 
crompared to that of Great Britain, as he 
rnuft be fenfiblc that he has woefully de- 
plored the uhpbpulpufnefi af many fpots 
there,^ which in the days of old Ronie 
iwarn^ed witp huniberlefii liuman crea- 
tures } and to give a ponderofity to his 
^;guments, Jie may perhaps quote thq 
j;e^ofl:ible authority pf bifliop Burnet, 
W;]^! tl^ough a native of Scotland, fai4^ 
itilwnazing. tor fie the dejohitm of Itdyi^' 

Neverdielefe, in ^ite of the defolatiou:^ 
and depc^uiation ob4erved by the bifhop. 
throughout I*aly, aiid by Mi^. Sharp ii^ 
^ few parts oaljr pf the papal ^nd Neapo-» 

Utan 
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litan dominions ; let Mr. Sbaq> firft con-* 
fideo that the whole fuperficies of Italy is 
not larger than the fuperficies of Great 
Britain ; and then let him remember that 
he has given us a lijl, which «he had rea-«> 
fon to believe authentic, of the inhabitants 

• * - - - 

of Hufcany^ who according to thatlift 
(exclufive of the flate of Lucca) amount 
to nine hundred and forty odd thoufand^ 
though Tufcany be fcarcely the twelfth 
part of Italy, and though.it bp, for the 
greatcft part, mountainous, and confe- 
quently thinly peopled when compared to 
Piedmont, Lombardy, . and many other 
flaj provinces in feveral parts of our pe- 
riinfula. Then let him recoUeft the jpo- 
puloufnefs of the whole Italian coaft for 
about fixtcen hundred miles, and remem- 
ber in particular that ftreak of habitations 
on the border of the Ligurian fea, from 
Nice to Genoa, which part of our coaft 
is one hundred and twenty miles in 
length ; and yet looks like one continued 
town through all that fpace, containing 
4 ten 
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ten or eleven towns, and about three- 
fcorc villages; befides a vaft many clufters 
of houfes between thofe towns and vil- 
lages. Let him recoUedl what number- 
lefs habitations, fcarcely interrupted by 
empty Ipaces, are on either fide of the 
vallies of Ponfevera and Bifagno, which 
reach from Genoa to the foot of the 
Bocchetta, for about twenty miles. Let 
him recoiled how thick are the towns 
and villages throughout the king of Sar- 
dinia's dominion^ and in Piedmont efpe- 
cially, which, though a large province, 
looks almoft like one fingle city. Let 

him recoUedl what a number of towns, 
villages, and houfes may be feen from 
Turin to Milan, and from Milan to Ve- 
nice : how numerous are the people of 
Chivaffo, Crefcentino, Trino, Cafale, Ver- 
celli, Novara, Bufalora and Magenta ; and 
then thofe of Lodi, Cremona, Pizzghi- 
tone, Gera d'Adda, Bozzolo, Mantpva, 
Bergamo, Brefcia, Verona, Vicenza, and 

Padua, all lying almoft in a line of little 

more 



more than tWd hundred and thirty ttiit^^ 
with a great many confiderable vlllsfcgdd 
arid little towris interfperfed. Then lei 
him recblledt, in the pbpe*s dominions 
only, that row of towns from Bologna to 
Macerata; that is, Bologna, Imola, Fa- 
enza, Forli, Forlimpopoli, Cefena, Savir 
niano, Rimini, Cattolica, Pcfaro, Fano^ 
Sinigaglia, Ancona, Cameranoi Loretto^ 
Recanati, and Macerata, which are all in 
a line of little more than a hundred and 
fifty miles, and all furrounded with popu-* 
lous territories. Let him then turn back 
towards Lombardy, and look on the 
numberlcfs towns and villages fcattered 
all about the Monte di Brianza, juft under 
the mountains of Switzerland, perhaps 
the moft populous arid the riioft deliglit- 
ful province ifi alt Italy, and yet very fel- 
dom vifited hy Englifh triavellers. L^ 
him then confider the fmdl, but tliitfkJy^ 
iohabited; ftates of Lucca^ Parmk, and^ 
Modena, and the infinite number, fcarccly. 
kaowri' ta the Worid, who live on th6 

long 
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long rsMige of the Apeimincs, for tht fpace 
of abocit' fix hundred mik&; smong which 
thexe 1& a findd Badoa never mentioned 
by aay Eagliifii tra^elltx, betwixt Verona 
^d the Alps b^^nd Rovered^f where m 
IjMiguage is ipoke of unkoownr origin ;« 
which nation is fuppofed by the marquia 

MafFei, in his Verona Illujiratay to be de- 
fcended from the Cimbri, defeated by 
Marius, Then let Mr. Sharp give me 
leave to infornjx him> that I have been af* 
fured by his friend^ the late Rngliih refi-» 
dent in Venice, that the Venetians . hav^ 
more than two millions and a half of fub- 
je<fts in Italy^oiijy, though the Veaetiftns 
amongfl the. ^ij^ £b«emgii« bdid but 
the fourth rawk. Add to all' this, the king 
of Naples* dominions, whicl^take up near 
one third of Italy, exclulive of Sicily. 
From this account Jet Rlr* Siharp, if he 
can, ftrike out a calculation, approaching 
to exadtnefs, and* he will find, that it 
would be ridiculous to compare the num- 
bers coniained in Great Britain with thofe 
3 of 
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of Italy ; where, upon a moderate com- 
putation, and cxclufive of its three great 
iflands, (Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica) 
there are very near fourteen millions of 
people ; when in all Great Britain, that 
is, in England, Wales, and Scotland, it 
is faid, that there are little more than 
feven millions *v 

* Many Italians pretend that Italy contains more 
than fixteen millions of people. However the fol- 
lowing is an account of its inhabitants, as far as m^ 
beft enquiries could go : 

The king of Naples, exdufive of Sicily, 3,800,000 
The pope, - --.--^.•- i>350,6oO 
The grand duke of Tufcany, according 
to Mr. Sharp's lift, leaving out the odd 
numbers, ---^---- 940,000 

The republic of Lucca, ----- 140,000 

The duke of Modena, ----- 330,000 

The duke of Parma, ------ 330,000 

The Venetians, ------- 2,600,000 

' State of Milan, - •• - ^ - - - i-,o6o,ooo 
State of Mantua, ^ * - f^ - - - 170,000 
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Having ftated thcfe two points, I will 
ttow fay fomcthing of the fuperjiition of 
the Italiails^ and of their fefiival-days and 
nareeJh^wSf which include not only their 
frequent proceilioiis, but their high and 
low mafles ; the great ornaments beftowed 
on their churches ; their ceremonies at 
chriftmas, in the holy week, at eafter, 
and on many other occafions ; the various 
and rich accoutrements of their priefts, 
of all ranks, from the pope down to the 
curate, when on their duty ; and number- 
lefs other things of this kind, which 

Brought over 10,720,000 
f The king of Siirdinia, exclufive of 

Sardinia and Savoy, ----- 2,700,000 
The republic of Genoa, exclufive of 

Corfica, •• - - --.-*- 470,coo 

13,890,000 

f InijKjy Keyjler reckoned two millions onlyy exclu^ 
Jive of Sardinia : but it mufl now be confidered^ that fince 
Keyfler's timey a large tra6i of Lombardy^ and a large 
fart of Montferratj have been added to that kings domi" 
nions. Then agriculture^ and efpecially the slanting of 
mulberry trees^ has been greatly encouraged within thefe 
forty year Sy which has encreafed its populotfnefs conftderably. 

K render 
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Itiider religion grand and magnificeM la 
its cHiit^^ard appearance^ efpeciaUy ia the 
ravi/hed fight of dtf c^mmoci people^ 
who are thofe that m^ wa&t to be inx<* 
prefled with awf\i} ideas. 

With thcfc rareefhows^ which arc cer-^ 
fainty fuperftitious in a great meafbre, 
the Italians have been r^roached ever 
lince the great fchiim that took place in 
the Chriftian religion about the time of 
Henry VIII. This reproach has been 
lianded down to us from one proteflant 
travelltr to another; and they have all 
expatiated^ if not with great wifdom, at 
leaft with? great afperity and mockery, on 
the folly of thofe Italian politics, which 
allow e$ ikch enormous intervals and 
means of difiipationr Nor has any of 
thefe all-knowing politicians ever feemed 
to entertain the leaft fufpicion, that there 
can be arguments produced in favour of 
thefe fcftivals and rareefhows, and fuch 
argumen.^s too, as will overbalance theirs,, 
at leaft with regard to fuch praAices which 

are 
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iH certainly derived ffpm tiiofe pf tlie Ro^ 

taanSi who> like the Qiofdern Italianfi 
wer^ vcfy fuperftitipus, apd as fon4 of 
feAivals and rareeflwws as their fucpeflbra 
of to-day. But dtiiices feel ib rapturous 
a joy wjien they can make a parade oif 
their furprifing quicknefs in finding out 
glaring abfurdities among their neigh-^* 
hours, that it is no wonder if they arc 
always ready to reprefent their cuftoms 
and mafiners in a ridiculous lighti You 
may tell dunces, that general cuftoms 
form themfelvfes by imperceptible degrees, 
aiid that, when they are formed, it is not 
only extremely difficult to alter them, 
but extremely dangerous even to attempt 
it. They will ftill go on with mockery 
upon mockery, and with declamation 
upon declamation ; and every new at- 
tempt to bring them to reafon is but a 
renovation of their abfurdity. 

However, to give Mr-. Sharp fome fmall 
notion of Italian politics relative to rare^r 
Jhowsi he muft permit me tp^nfQrmhim, th^t 

K 2 the 
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the late Pope Benedift XIV. once offered 
aH the Italian princes an utter abolition of 
all holidays, Sundays excepted 1 which 
^jffer procured him the appellation of 
Papa proteJiantCf the protejiant Pope^ 

Had that abolition taken place, it 
would certainly have demolifhed a large 
portion of thofe fuperftitious rarefhows 
fo naufeated by proteftants in general, and 
by Mr. Sharp in particular. But, after 
long debates and confultations, every one 
of thofe princes rejeded his holinefs' 
offer, and chofe rather to go on in the 
old way. 

The reafons urged for accepting the 
offered abolition may eafily be guefTed by 
any (hop-keeper in England, let him 
be ever fo dull. We have lately got in Italy 
a prqtty numerous fet of young gentlemen, 
whocan talk as glibly aboutpolitical matters 
as any old member of the Robinhood fo- 
cicty, and defcant, with as much elquence 
and perfpicuity, upon arts, manufactures, 
aiid commerce, as any Britifti. grocer or 
' • haberdafher 
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haberdaftier, of them all. Our young 
men of quality not only read Voltaire, 
Roufleau, the marquis d'Argens, Montef- 
quiou, and other modifti French writers, 
but likewife many Englifh books tran- 
Hated into Italian fromi the French. By 
means of fuch ftudies, it is inconceivable 
how our young men of quality encreafe 
in wifdom and fcepticifm every day. 
Counfellors of this caft, we may well 

fuppofe, when the great queflion con- 
cerning the offered abolition was agitated, 
launched out, with great force of ratio- 
cination, upon '* the prodigious advantages 
** that would infallibly accrue to arts^ 
'* manufaftures and commerce, by ex- 
ploding thofe ufelefs and noxious fefti- 
vals ; upon the large additions which 

might be made to the prefent flock in 
•^ trade, by the united labours of feverai 
** millions of hands in the fpace of forty 

or fifty days gained by the abolitipu 

every year ; and on the flrong p; gba- 
•< bjlity of underfilling our neighbours 
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** at foreign markets in a very fliort time, 
" which would quickly make us mafters 
<* of the whole commerce of the coun- 
«' tries round, give us numerous fleets iii 
^' a few years, and render the Italian 
" name relpeftable Qnce more to the 
'^ whole world/' 

After having opened this enchantiqg 
profpdd, we may likewife eafily conceive, 
that thofe young counfellors pointed out 
with great acutenefs of obfervation, '^ the 
** innunterable evils produced by idlenefs, 
" the great parent of vice; and enlarged 

moft pompoufly on the ineipreiflible 

happinefs which a nation enjoys, whofe 
y poor are fo induftrioufly inclined as to 
•* employ every moment of their time iq 
'* inceflant labour." 

Thefe, and other fuch aftonifhing argu- 
ments were probably confirmed by the 
example of the Englifti in particular, 
^* who by their unparalleled induftry and 
^' natural love of labour, are all become 
. tf yery rich and very happy, the greateft 

** part 
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** part of them being lords and fquites, 
** who aot knowing what to do witH 
** their bag$ of money, run in fheaU 
** fibout the world to fcatter it away, and 
** efpecially about Italy, where, amongft 
** other fatisfadions, they obtain that of 
** hearing fongs, fung in the trueft tafte, 
and of contemjplating the mofly ruins 
of ancient Rome, together ^with the 
half-defa*d works of Michelangelo 

«* and kaphaei/* 

But now, Mr. Sharp, let us turn the 
leaf, and fee what is contained in the next 
page ; that is, let us hear the anfwer 
given to thafe learned and wife counfel- * 
lors by an old-ifalhioned ftaunch Mach'i- 
velian, and his reafons againft accepting . 
the offered abolition. 

The fellow began his fpeech with this 

old, very old obfervation, that ** f&e pin- 

^^ rality 77iuji needs be ever .pDor^ let thcjf. 

** indujiry be ever fo greats and tbcir lab our » 

^* ever fo incej/ant.'" He then went on h\^ 

this ilrain : ^ 
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^' If this be true, as it is without 
'* doubt, that labour is the greateft mur* 
^^ derer of men, as it appears by the 
<' (hort ipace that the labourious part of 
'^ mankind li?e, when compared to the 
** long time lived by the idle, why ihould 
•* we be fo uncharitable as to fhorten the 
** lives of our countrymen with an incre ^ 
ment of fatigue ? What is there ia 
the world that defervcs the getting, if 
it muft be got at fo dear an expence ? 
Pray, gentlemen, what do we want 
•* farther than what we have ? Does not 
•* Italy, one year with another, produce 
*' corn for us all ? It certainly does, finge 
we fend many fhip-rloads of it to Spain 

and Turkey when the crop proves 
tolerable, belides furnifliing Switzcr- 
'^ land with almoft all the bread that is 
'^ eaten there ? Then Italy produces a 
** great deal more wine than we could 
^* pofiibly drink, if we were all turned into 
•* fponges. We have cattle enough to 
<^ furnifh the whole peniufula with meat: 

'^ W9 
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" we have horfes^ affes, and mules ni 
•' abundance : the whole land fwarma 
** with fowls, both wild and tame; and 
** the fca, which encompaffes us on three 
^^ fides, and our rivers and lakes, ar* 
very liberal to us of very good fifh* 
As for cheefe, we have fuch quantities, 
and fo good, tbat all the nations of 
Europe will tafte of it, as likewife of 
our Bologna-faufages, and macaroni's« 
and vermicelli's, and other fuch goo4 
things. Then we have very lufcioui 
grapes, and melons, and apples, and 
pears, and figs, and plums, and oranges, 
** and lemons, and all other forts of 
** fruits in an aftonifhing abundance. Our 
gardens give us cabbages, and fallad^ 
and 3l11 kinds of pot-herbs twenty 
*' times more than we need. You all 
'* know what prodigious quantities of oil 
^' we fend abroad, befides what we ufe 
♦* at home: you all know what plenty of 
*^ good rice fome of our provinces yield, 
^* 4nd turkey* corn, and qhefnut?, which 

** make 
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** make up the chief food of our low* 
'* people. You know what quantities 
^' of beans and peas^ and other kinds of 
^* pulfe, we may confume of our own 
»* growth. Our niiountains yield near as 
** much iron and copper as we want, be- 
^^ fides fo much fine marHe of all forts, 
*' both for ufe and ornament, that we 
^* might build new cities, if we thought 
'* it neccflkry. We have no need of buy-^ 
** ing any kind of timber from abroad, a& 
*' we have oaks, and elms, and fir-trees, 
•* and walnut-trees, more than pur car- 
penters will ever want, befides black 
and red ebony, and many other fine 
woods for cabinet-making. We have 
fewd for firing, flax to make linen, 
** and hemp enough to hang us all, if we 
'^ had a mind to it. We have wool 
enough to cloath all the lower part of 
our people, and hides and fkins enough 
*' iir our fhoes and gloves ; and a thou- 
^* fand other bleffings, for which we 
^' ought to be thankful s and above all 

i the 
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^* the hations in Ihc wofW, «xcfcpl pe?^ 
^^ hap^ the Ckiherc, wfc havfe ah ifnihenig 
f ' quantity of filk, \vhlfch our ground 
^' products every where. This article 
« aioi)ie, good Sirs, is ttiotfe thaA 6qui^ 
^^ valeht to all the fuperfluities which 
*^ our prefeht general luxury and corrup- 
<^ tion makes us dream we <vant From 
^* other countries. Our filk alone will 
<* procure us coiJee from Arabia, fugar 
** from Marti hico, pepper, cinnamon, 
<^ cloves, and autmegs from the Eaft- 
** Indies ; pilchards, herrings, and falmon 
f^ from Falmpiith, Yarmouth, and Car- 
♦^ rickfergus i and as much gold and filver 
f* from Peru and Potofi as will facilitate 
•^ all kinds of mercantile bufinefs among 
•^ US; and yet the balance of trade be 
^* ftill in our favour. We have already 
^^ fo much tobacco of our own growth^ 
f* that if we improve a little farther, the 
^* cultivation of it^ we lliall in a little 

^l tiiji? W^nf np mpre either from Vir-f 
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«* g niaor from Salonicchio. What then^ 
«' in the name of confufion, do thefc 
^' gentlemen want more ? What need 
'« have we to encreafe our natural richer 
*^ with papal abolitions ? Are we not z 
" nation numerous enough, and as ftrong 
** and as healthy as any other nation ? 
** And what do thefe beardlefs gentry 
^^ talk about the Englifli, and bring their 
^* example to fupport their ultramontane 
*^ reafoning ? The Englifli, we allows 
^ are a very ingenious and induftrious 
** people, as we fee by their cloaths, their 
*' watches, and their Birmingham-wares. 
•• They are a people that hate idlenefs as 
" much as they hate the French and 
** the Devil. But is^ it pofitively true, 
*' that they are all lards and fquires, 
** becaufe they hate idlenefs and love 
*' hard work ? Yet^ fuppofe this, was 
" true, what would it fignify ? What 
" btifinefs have we to make lords and 
*• fquires of all our poor? Is it not bet- 
*^ ter for them to live a long life in idle- 
nefs. 
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** nefs, than to be for a few years labour^' 
** ing lords, and hard-working fquircs ? 
*^ Then our idle poor propagate much 
fafter than the laborious Englifli, if it 
be true, that the country of the Eng- 
*' lifh, though fomewhat larger than 
** ours, fcarcely contains half as many 
•* inhabitants ; and you all know, gentle- 
•* men, that propagation has been the 
*' chief end of our creation. But alas, 
gentlemen I let us faddle an additional 
weight of labour on our poor, and de- 
*' privc them at the fame time of their 

*' rejoicing fcftivals and rareelhows, what 

» 

•* will be the confcquence ? The confc- 
" quence will be, that they will work 
'* their own deftru6tion. It is true, that 
'* our ftock in trade will certainly grow 
** a little larger, for a while, after the 

k 

<* abolition, and bring perhaps fome few 
*« cart-loads of money into our country 
«« from foreign parts. But then the 
^* cheapnefs of money will caufe dearneft 

^' of provifions, and encreafc much the 

<« price 
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^' pnce of 9}1 the nec^iT^ie^ qf life : anci 
f^ then our poor ^ill be poor indeed, as 
^ it is certain tl^ey have as gx>Qd l^cks as 
" l^ny pqpr iij Chrifteiuiofn to undergo 
*« Uboijr f b^ujt li^vc, on the other h^ijicU 
V PQ mpre; wit thaa the other poor in 
*« Chriii;cn4Pfl^ tp mal^e their profit of 
" their labour^ ^od get their <liare q£ 
«' the afofef^i^ cart-load? of money . SJcil-» 
" ful coipputers, who arc feldom of th^ir^ 
^* clafs, \yilJ get all that moijey to them-* 

« 

•' felves ; and a few will have plums and 
f* large efta^es, while thoufands {hall he 
<* obliged to labour, pine, and ftarve* 
•* Then dearnefs of provifipns and othet" 
*' neceflaries will often make theni angry, 
*« j^nd upon the leaft ground of coniplaint 
«' they will affepabje riotoufly, and burn 
*• and deftroy granaries and mills, and 
** throw corp and checfe into ponds arid 
•• rivers to make them cheaji; and fedi-.- 
tioufly fur round the dwelljings of our 
nobility and chief people, whom they 
^' fhall dreaip to be .the authors of their 

** wants; 
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*' wants; and create gr«it confufion hi 
*^ all parts of the country ; and thus w^ 
y IhaU bring upon us fuch evijs and cala-» 
^^ mities. as we are ftill total Grangers 
^* to. Let us therefore fuffer the good 
^^ creatures to live on as they have done 
^* thefe many ages ; let them gaze witH 
*^ wonted fuper/lition on their wiaoden 
^* faints and pafte-board Madona's; let 
** them enjoy their feftivals and raree^ 
«^ fliows ; and a % for thefe outlandiih 
** politics imported in French books, that; 
*^ turn the heads of all our reading youths 
f ' and never will do Italy any good !" 

Now, Mr, Samuel Sharp the politician, 
what reply wquld you have made to this 
fpeech of our Machiavelian ? Pid you not 
fay, that the gondoliers of Venice, are 
better fed and better dreffed than your 
boatmen on the Thames? that the low 
people at Naples look as athletically as 
Milo in times of yore ? that the beggars 
of Tufcapy are better clad and more cleanly 
lodged than yourheggars through Middle- 
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isx and Surry ? Yon certainly iaid of 
hinted fbmething in your book to Hxis _ 
purpofe; and heaven knows what you 
would have faid if you had ever entered 
the chearful and hofpitable habitations of 
the Lombard, the Piedmontefe, and the 
Genoefe peafantry! Will you now ftill 
fay. Sir, that their fcftivals and rareelhow^s 
are totally impolitic as well as fuperfti- 
tious, and that the princes of Italy were 
not fo wife as your worfliip; becaufe they 
did not accept of the abolition as you 
Would have done ? 

Thefe fcflivals and rareefhows, Mn 
Sharp, are fuperftitious, I grant it over 
and over; and the vulgar of Italy are 
very credulous when they believe, that 
their falvation partly depends on their de- 
votion to thofe feftivals and rareeihows. 
But while you upraid your neighbours for 
their fuperflition and credulity, do not 
forget your friends at home, and obferve, 
that a^bfurdities are not all on the other 

iidc of the water. Remember, Sir, that 

in 
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in your days and mine fome of your 
countrymen were tried, and one of them 
fairly hanged> for having drowned a poor 
old woman^ becaufe fhe was a witch. 
This fingle fadt ought to perfuade you, 
that the low part of mankind ar6 naturally 
fuperftitious and credulous every where. 
And we men of bright undcrftandings 
may eaiily rail at credulity and fuperfti- 
tion I but to root them out of the world 
is beyond the power of our wit ; and I 
know fome people, who would not think 
it very advantageous neither, if it was 
even poffible. Changts are not made 
without inconvenience, even from worfc 
to better, as one of your heft divines has 
obferved : and the abolifhing of feftivals 
and rareefhows in Italy would in all likeli- 
hood prove juft as eafy as to hinder the 
Englifti freeholders from felling their votes 
at ele<ftions, Mr. Sharp may fcofF as 
long as he pleafes at the fuperilition and 
credulity of the Italians : he is very wel- 
come 5 but he muft not forget, that ere- 
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dulity and fupcrftition are no vices : that 
it is no crime to ruQ and fee a man in a 
bottle in the Haymarket, or a ghoft in 
Cock^lane ; to buy dying-fpecches of 
people who died without uttering a word : 
to be dupes of News-paper-quacks, and 
Grub-ftreet politicians : to be averfe to 
fit thirteen at table ; to croud Whitfield 
and Wefley's tabernacles, and be metho- 
difls, quakers, or anabaptifls : to eat 
crofs buns at Eafter, and flaughter tur-r 
kies at Chriftmas : to wonder at the 
French, that can liv? upon frogs and foop, 
and be fure of the Qxiftence of giants in 
Patagpnia. 
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X Think it already proved to the feader'6 
fatisfadion^ that Mr. Sharp ufidei^fl^ds 
not a word of Italian. Werfe any farther 
evidence neceffary, I would inftahce his 
childiih remarks on our theatres^ on 
which he has beflowed five full letters^ 
and his profound filence about the prefetit 
ftate of our literature. 

Of our theatrical abilities, as poets, he 
fays nothing. He only defcribeS the ex- 
tent of our ftages; the width of the 
boxes ; their price and difpofitioA ; the 
gaudinefs of the fcenery, ; its illumina- 
tion, or no-illumination^ the falary of 
the fingers ; the length of the dances ; 
the inattention of the audience, and other 
fuch miferable trifles, which prove not 
only tedious, but erroneous for the greateft 
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part. He fays, for-inftance, in one fine, 
that the opera-ferjormers are not paid fo 
liberally at Naples as at London ^ and in 
the next line, that GabriQli bad^ for one 
year onfy, nine hundred Englijb pounds^ 
Would then Gabrieli be more liberally 
paid if fhe was engaged for the Hay* 
market ? There fhe would fcarcely be paid 
more than a thoufand pounds, and be at 
the expence of coming and going, befides 
the greater expence that fhe would be put 
to for living, which is, at Icafl, thrice 
dearer in London than in Naples. 
Mr* Sharp feems firmly perfuaded, that 
the Italian muficians get vafl heaps of 
guineas here, and buy large eftatcs with 
Englifh money when they go back to 
their homes : but let him, if he can, 
name more than one Italian finger who 
ever grew rich in England fince Senefino. 
I have feen for ten years the operas in 
the Haymarket carried on to the great 
fatisfadion of the Englifh mufical ladies ; 
but J have likewife fwn almoft all the 

chief 
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chief Italian performers there return home 
very poor, or with very fmall favings in 
tfaeir pockets, in fpight of their enormous 
Jalartesy ^TiA prodigious benefits. Vifconti, 
Serafino, Mattei, and one or two more, 
carried away, it may be, four or five 
hundred pounds each, one with another : 
but Mingotti, Fotenzz, Cornacchini, Ric- 
ciarelli, and many more went away 
moneylefs ; as they chofe to fubmit to 
an unjufl: abatement in their falaries, 
rather than truft twice to thofe jurymen, 
who made ilrange mouths on hearing that 
people were paid a thoufand pounds for a 
fong. Then the fingers of lefs note are 
io poorly paid, confidering the dearnefs of 
every thing in London, that they ftruggle 
under great difiiculties all the time they 
ftay here ; get themfelves into jail pretty 
often for debt \ and at lafl return home 
as poor as they came. 

As to the fiddlers and other Italians, 
who come here to play or to teach mufic, 
foolifhly attracted by the great renown of 

L 3 Englifh 
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Engliih riches, they perform at the Opera 
and at Madam Cornely's, and trot about 
from houfe to houfe every mormng, to 
give leiTons for two guineas a dozen, while 
the winter lafts : but fcarcely one in 
twenty has found himfelf twenty pounds 
the better at the yoai^'s end for thefe twenty 
years paft. 

I will not expatiate farther on this low 
iubjeft, of which, low as- it is, Mr. Sharp 
knows but very little, notwithftanding 
his pretty compariibn betweeri Chabran 

and Giardini> and his encomiums on. the 
two Baud's, as he calls them j or Be/bzzi, 
as he ought to have called than. 

Inftead of being fo diifuie as he is on 
thcfe trifles, Mr. Sharp would have done 
much better to have given us fome critiw 
cal fynoplis c»* analyfis of fome of the co-^ 
medies, tragedies, farces, or operas, which 
he pretends to have feen in feveral of our 
towns, to enable us to compare them 
with the works of the fame kind written 
in the Englifh language. But inftead of 
. - doing 
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doing any thing of this fort, he tduclfe*, ' 
and does but touch, upon our Harlequins 
and Don Faftidio's, and takes not the lead 
notice of our extempore-'Comedies : a Angu- 
larity ftriking enough for any ftranger to 
note amongft the moft pectiliar chara£ter« 
iftics of the Italian theatre. What de« 
light can an Englifh reader find in hear« 

ing Mr. Sharp talk of the white or black 
drawers worn by the Italian dancers on 
the ftage; of lemonades drank in the 
boxes by Italian ladies ; or of the alter- 
nate lofs and gain made by Italian mana<» 
gers ? What do we care whether induftry 
or mere accident tbrew tbefe particulars tit 
J)is way ? 

Had Mr. Sharp been able t6 conftrue 
ever fo little of our language, he would» 
in ^11 likelihood, have touched upon the 
merits of our poets and men of learning $ 
and would have faid fomething, good or 
bad, right or wrong, of the great number 
of books continually published in many of 
our towns. Was this a topic to be over- 

L 4 looked 
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looked by fuch a ikilful cenfurer ? By a 
man who has refided about a year amongfl 
ns, without having any thing to do ? By 
a man> who has been an author himfelf 
before he werft Ws journey, and did in- 
tend ilill to keep that character on his 
return? This was a topic not to be pait 
unnoticed by Mr. Sharp, who betrays a 
ftrong defire to be ranked amongfl: the 
modifli writers of the age in the very 
firfl: pages of his work, giving a minute 
detail of his memorable vifit (juft as he 
was going to enter Italy) to the famous 
monfieur de Voltaire, and pluming him- 
felf on his early acquaintance with that 
extraordinary genius. 

On feeing Mr. Sharp enter upon the 
defcriptiqn of his Italian ramble, with a 
lively ftridure on that Frenchman's opi- 
nions and works, I certainly expeded he 
would not have mifled the opportunity of 
gratifying the curiofity of his learned 
countrymen, by telling them fomething 
worthy notice of the learning of Italy : 

but 
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but I was foon aware I fhould be difap^ 
pointed. Yet perhaps he has done better 
to omit this fruitful fubjedt, as the little 
he tells us of Voltaire is fo jejune^ fo 
trifling, fo uninterefting, and fo erroneous, 
that it makes us the Icfs regret fo great an 
omiflion. 

/ wf/h, for the honour of my country ^ fays 
Mr. Sharp moft patriotically, that a 
Frenchman could tajie the language of Shaken 
JPear. Ay ! fo would every Englifhman 
that the Mogul himfelf could; and fo 
ivould all men in all countries be pleafed, 
if foreigners could tafte the language of 
their beft poets. As far as fuch a wifh 
can go, every fenfible native of any coun- 
try is a very laudable patriot. Every 
Frenchman would be glad to fee even the 
inhabitants of the moon tafte thofe dra- 
matic performances which fill his heart 
with pity, gr convulfe his face with 
laughter ; and every Italian would be fu- 
pfemely rejoiced to fee the whole univerfe 
delighted by Pulci, animated by Ariofto, 

and 
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and melted by Metaftafio. But thele are 
idle wiflies, that never will be gratified* 
Too large a part of a man's life muft ne« 
cefTarily be fpent in acquiring that infinite 
aiTociation of ideas, which is indifpenfibly 
required to tafte, as a native, the language 
of any foreign poet. Few men enjoy 
leifure enough for fo difficult an acquifi-* 
tion : and it is owing to the want of this 
leifure, as well as to their arrogance and 
felf-conceit, that fo many critics of all. 
nations blunder at every word, whenever 
they fit in judgment on this and that 
foreign poet. I am prefumptuous enough 
to think myfelf a tolerable mafi:er of the 
Engliilh; but I am likewife humble 
enough to abftain from pronouncing, that 
many paiTages in Milton and Shakefpeare 
are not ftriking, becaufe they do not flrike 
me when I read them : and this my feferve 
and timidity ariies from an obfervation I 
have had many times occafion to make,, 
that many of thofe j^aflagcs which did not 
ftrike me when I read them myfelf, have 

ftruck 






ftruck mc veiy forcibly when t heard 
.them read by thofe who knew how they 
are to be read, 

- • 

Mr. Sharp is then quite out of the way* 
la^Ken he fay«, that Voltaire has prefented 
&is countrymen with fome ipecimens of 
Shake^are V works, wk^ a view^ to make 
them admire the manner of writmg 0/ that 
poet. Had Mr, Sharp read or underftood 
Voltaire's works, he would certainly have 
given anotl^r account of Voltaire's real 

« 

^iews, when he gave thofe ipecimens. 
Voltaire, on one fide, never knew Englifli 
enough to conftrue apage of fimpic profe;. 
and is aduat'Cd, on the other hand, by a 
vanity bordering upon phrenzy, to appeac 
poffefled of all the modern polite lan- 
guages : to fhew his fkill in JEnglifli, he 
he has given the world fome random criti- 
cifms on a few Britifh poets, Dryden and 
Shakefpeare efpecially. Of Dryden's po- 
etical works^ he approves a tenth part only, 
without fpecifying the one that he ap- 
proves, and the nine he difapproves. An 

ingenuQu$ 
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and fatisfadory judgment I On Shake^ 
ipeare he has beftowedt here and there, a 
few meagre praifes when he was in Eng- 
land. But as foon as he was gone, he 
changed his tone, and made repeated en- 
deavours to render him ridiculous. Let 
us but read his tranflation of Hamlet *, 
and we fhali be convinced, that this was 
bis only view, and that the Englifh^ in his 
opinion, are intirely without tafte and 
judgment in their extravagant admiration 
q{ this favourite poet. 

It may be true, that Voltaire, in his 
converfation with Mr, Sharp, called the 
French tranflation of the Spedtator dull 
writing. I will not bring in queflion Mr. 
Sharp's recolle<aion of Voltaire's words, 
and much lefs Mr, Sharp's veracity in 
this particular. But as I could ipeak 
French from my infancy, I will venture 
to tell him, that the French tranflation 

* SeeLts ouvrages pofthumes de Guillaume Vade*, 

of 
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of the Speftator is very faithful, as to the 
ienfe, and very elegant, as to the lan- 
guage. It is true, that the French read 
it not Mrith that relifti, with which the 
Englifh read the original; and the reafoii 
is plain. The Spedator's papers are, in 
a great meafure, local: therefore cannot 
equally intereft foreign readers. The 
French tranflator, well aware of this, has 
even omitted fome of thofe papers which 
w^ere applicable to the Englifli manners 
only. Were the Spedlator tranflated ever 
fo well into Arabic, it would pleafe the 
Arabs ftill lefs than it does the French. 
But if Voltaire has really depreciated the 
French tranflation of the Speftator to Mr« 
Sharp, Voltaire has been as unjuft to 
Monfieur Cofte, as he has to many other 
of Ws countrymen. His warmeft admi- 
rers cannot deny, that he had wronged 
old RoufTeau the poet, the Abb^ des Fon- 
taines, Freron, the journalifts of Trevoux, 
and many more, of whom he has repeat- 
edly, and with the greateft malice, endea- 
voured 
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vdurcd to give a much worfe diarader 
than they deferve. And was any man to 
model his opinions on Voltaire's aflertion 
with regard to the French writers, the 
king of Pruflia himfelf would fhxile at his 
credulity. 

But if Mr. Voltaire has been unjufl to 
many of his countrymen, he is jflili more 
fo to many who are foreigners in reipedl 
to him. See him play the critic on the 
'English, the Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Portuguefe, there is no end of his 

miftakes, of his difingenuity, of his fop* 
pcry, and of his arrogance. Whether he 

commends or difapproves, his cenfure is 
the offspring of envy, and his praife the 

child of affectation. In the above- 

» 

mentioned tranflation of Hamlet, he has 
turned into burlefque what was ferious, 
and metamorphofed folemnity into buf- 
foonry. Yet, both by his tranflation, and 
his remarks on the original, he wants to 
impofe himfelf for a mighty connoiflcur 
in JEnglifh language and poetry. Nay, he 

I has 
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has (a far fucceeded in his malignant 
icheme of depreciating Shakeipearc, that 
numberlefs of his countrymen think the 
Englifh bard many degrees below the 
v^orft dramatic writer ever prodoced by 
France. This is aftually the prevalent 
opinion in that kingdom concerning 
Shakefpeare : and this opinion is fo far 
ipread, that I myfelf was cenfured in 
print, by a fcribbling friar of Bologna, 
for a favourable account I gave mf 
countr]rmen of Shakefpeare ; and the 
friar's argument reAed upon this fltigle 
point, that Voltaire had been long in 
England as well as I, and had given an 
aecoupt of that fame- poet very diiFercnt 
from mine. But was it poHible to make 
Voltaire underftand Englifli as well as a 
native, and infufe into him fome fenfe of 
Ihame at the fame time, I am of opinion 
he would curfe himfelf for the. greateft 
literary impoftor that ever exiAed, on his 
giving a new perufal to his abfurd tranf- 
Jation of Hamlet. Yet let us be juft to 
this 



this impoftor^ and fay, that his difinge- 
nuity in criticifm, and his ignorance in 
foreign languages, do not take all literary 
merit from him. We fhould be unjuft, 
riot to admire the great beauty of his 
Zaire, and the noble fimplicity of his 
Charles XIL 

But fince I am fallen on the fiibjc^ of 
Voltaire's great ignorance pf the Englifb 
language, let the reader indulge me with 
a finglc fpecimen of his ftill greater igno- 
rance in the Italian. This affair concerns 
not only Mr. Voltaire, but Mr. Sharp : 
the one, for endeavouring to, millead all 
Europe moft grofly in its opinion of one 
of our theatrical writers, and the other> 
for having, when he fpends fo much time 
on theatrical matters, paffed over wholly 
in filence. a writer, who railed himfelf 
(however unworthily) to a high degree of 
tranfitory eminence. Indeed the contro- 
verfy which was carried on about this 
writer, when Mr. Sharp was in Itdy, 
mttft have led Mr. -Sharp to form fome 

judgment 



Judgment &n him/ if he meaht to givd li^a 
cotintryoifen the leftft notion of the Italian 
fiage above the ideas of a pfoperty-mari- 
in apk}^oufe. 

This writeri fo magnified' by Mr. Vol- 
taire^ and fo liegleded (with all others 
^oodahd bad) by Mr; Sharp/ iff Goldonii 
Goldoni is a ve/y voluminous playmongcr^ 
having jmbliflied no lefs than thirty vo^ 
lumes of comedies. As his chief fcope is 
always buftle and {hovTi be has ftiinned 
the ears and captivated the heaf t of the 
Tulgar> : and of the Venetian gondoliers 
e/pecially, to whom he has paid fo many 

fine compliments in many of his plays^' 
praifing them for thjeir aftonifliing know-f 
ledge^ tafte^ and morality^ that they 
proved his beft friends for a long whilei 
But his language is the ftitoft naufeous 
mddley of words and phrafes^ taken 
from fevcral of the Italian diale6ls>. and 
tufcanized ift a moft ridiculous iftannef,\ 
•befidcs being feafoned with abundance of 
gallicifms. His fentiments are conftantly 

M . f^ 
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Q^ ^« 19^ fvH as, well fit tlkft otherw 
Goldoni knows no art^ no. iisk«feQ#: Hia 
h^ii^defR i^ Iftw an4 i^ ct^HCS>. >n;fdbyfic 
^«4 ^^tonty^. in gfaagtitphy^ and nalmaJ^ 
biibury (for the fell9i¥. t^Iks of erofj^ 
tkij^) ape^ qomcrous be/oiMl cencepciaa^ 
Ift o^jk df^htt plays, he makos a* lioft^iMr 
Kint^at the canals^ of Londoi^ iniagkiih^ 
Eondoa Ux- be fiicb a town as VosiMOd^ 

and makes' another Englidiman talk^ of^ a 
tnoOc dreadful and unfrequented foft^ 
within twenty miks^ of London, where 
en outlawed Scotch lord hid himfelf m a 
mountainous ca^^ fot^ many years« Th^ 
mannas of b^s country he paints after the 
life indeed, makingthecoffise^oufe jneoie 
Venice draw their fwprds and %blt dneJ$ 
in their own fl^o$>.§* or b^i^^e them^. %n4 
diiarna gentjemen, whofe livery they wore 
for many yews hefbre tliey tpofe to ^ the 
trade of felling cpjfFee. He inakes a 
gentleman go tQ.befiiege io a nculitdry 

form 
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form A<^ houie «f bi?: aeighbour, in >t 

jpopnlcms tQwn^ with a fqaadron of his 
dbmfiftii: Bmnmts. Hk makes ladies^. cHf* 
guHe4 lik^ pHgrimSjL go in fe^rch cf.thdr 
runaway hi^nds* Qr\ %bt brnvely with 
£wi>rd .a»d dagger jiilher men or other 
ladk^^ ! As fee has been uicid' from his 
childhpijd tq t^jtf fkvfi(k meaonefs and 
total d«{wn^anc^, in mhkh tbt Yeijetiaa 
Aobilit)* kpcp tbeie fftbje^s^rhe .has tha 
idea of nohility fo f^ngly imprefied upon 
liim^ and reveres him with fuch an abjec** 
tion^ that he conftantly give^ it the pre- 
ference to virtue Itfeff. , // decora ddk fa^ 
migUe, fays he very gravely in one of his 

prefaces, non deve effere facrificato al merito 
delta 'iHrii. " ^he dignity of high defcent 
** Ought not to be profiituted to the merit of 

*' virtue."^ Full of thefe vile notions he 

> 

draws his low felf in all his charaftcrs, 
and renders an Englifh peerefs outrage- 
oufly mad at the thought of her brother's 
marriage with a virtuous woman of low 
rank. Then he fends an Englifh lord to 

M 2 the 
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the houfe of another, with poGtive orders 
from the king to try him in a fummary 

way,, his majefty having heard that his 
lordfhip is jealous of his new bride, andl 
defirous that ihc fiiffer no injury in his 
kingdom, if her guilt is not proved: but. 
if it (hbuld appear- on the other hand, that 
(he has violated her fidelity to' her huf- 
band, he is refolved to puniih her. 

Then the notions of right and wrong 
are fo entangled together in Goldoni's 
head, that he miftakcs very frequently one 
for the other, virtue for vice, or vice for 
virtue i propofing to our imitation the 
moft abominable characters, and miftak- 
ing them himfelf for excellent patterns 
of good parents, good hufbands,. good 
wives, good children, and good friends. 

« 

Vv^bat can I fay more of this Goldoni, 
but that he is the author of the two 
Buona Figliuolds ? Yes ; he is the author 
of thefe two flupendous burletta*s, which 
.the Englilh have lately fo much admired 
in the Haymarket; not on account of 

the 
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words to be fure ; for the words they do 
not underftand : and if they did, the 
mere fuppofition of their approbation 
would be too great an affront to their 
underftandings ; but on account of Pic- 
cini's mufic, which might render Hurlo- 
Thrumbo' a mafter-piece of harmony; 
and on account of Lovattini's power of 
hiding dulnefs and animating ftupidity 
with his voice, his adtion, and his hu- 
inour. 

This heterogeneous Italian wit, who, 
as I faid, has rendered himfelf the idol of 
the Venetian canaille ; this chief objed 
of contempt with all thofe Italians that 
are not canaille ; this fame Goldoni is one 
pf the greateft men of the age with 
Monfieur De Voltaire. Goldoni, if you 
will take Voltaire's word *, ' is the fon 

♦ Here is a letter, in very bad Italian, by Voltaire 
to Goldoni, 

Signer mioj piitore e figlio delta natura^ vt amo dal 
tempo cFio vi Iegg% Ho veduta ia vofh^ amma neUe 

M 3 voftn 



arid the paintw ®f i^aturc. Nothing ctfi 
cope with Goldbni's genius. The god-» 
dt& of comedy has whiipcrcd wit in fers 
car, after having impregnated his fancy 
with humcnr. Goldoni, the immort^ 
Goldoni^ has refcued Italj^from harlequins 
and Gothic barbarity, ajRd brought back 
once more the h^ppy 4ays of Flaulus atid 

t 

vojire oferr. Ho detto : ecco un uomp enejio e huonoy cht 
ha puriji^ata la fcena ItaHana^ che inventa colla fantajia^ 
e fcriw (ol fenno. Ob che fecmdita ! mio figtioriy che 
furiti ! Avite rifcattato lA vofira patrla dalU mani degli 
jirlecchinu Vorrei intltolurt Uvoftre commeitif.: r Italia 
Uherata da* Goti. La voftra amicizia nConoray m^ incanta. 
N^ fono obbligato al Sigmr Senatore Albergatt^ e vol 
dovete tutti i tniei fentinwiti a voi folo^ Vt augur^^ miff 
fignore^ la vita la .piu, lunga^ la piii felice^ giacchi non 
potete ej^ere tmrnortale come il vofiro nome. Intendete di 
farmi un, ^ra^nf dVfirey e gia nf c^ete fam il piif gran 
piscere. 

This lettcrj'yBrith fomc other things written by Vol-? 
taire in praifeof Goldoni, are printed in oneof Gol- 
doni's volumes, and I have been fbown the original 
of this very letter by the nobleman named itt'it, who 
is heartily aOiamed of having^ wheo too young, praife^ 
(^oldqpi to Voltaire, 

Terence, 
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Taf^nce/tDgeth^ with tkdfe fifll h^ppU^ 
ene6 of Leo the Tenths ahd Cleineiit tfaf 
SeTmtk« Gd])d<Mu'$ works &tU lt& at Hmg 

as tafle i and the grrat-graiid^diughtef of 
tht great CoroeiU^i^ Who livek Mrith hiA^ 
ifaall by his dkedi^n Ihidy Gold^'ft 
works, that ihe may not on^jr leara from 
them pure Italian^ but alfo politenefs, 
decency^ aud virtue. 

Such is the panegyric made by Mon« 
fieur de Voltaire en our Goldoni, both in 
profe and verfe, in good French and in 
wretched Italian : and exactly at the faxzie 
time when Mr. Sharp was iii Venice, a 
vehement paper-war v^as carried on by 
ihe Italians oh account of Goldoni, aiid 
on the ptziTcs kvifhed on him by thai 
famous Frenchman. Had Mr. Sharp;* 
when in that town. Only ftept into & 
bookfeller's (hop or a cof!ee-houfe, and 
made die leaft enquiry about theatrical 
matters, it had been impofiible for him 
not to hear of that paper-war. Some 

blockheads (and blockheads are very 

M 4 plentiful 
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plentiful in all countries) joined in opU 
nion with the fenfdiefs rabble of the Ve-» 
petian gondoliers, and ftood out -with 
undaunted dulnefs for Goldoni and Vol- 
taire ; and fome who in my opinion de-* 
fenre a better title, ridiculed the one and 
contemned the other. 

In fuch a countty of flavery as Italy i^^ 
according to Mr. Sharp's fly remark, and 
where in his opinion politics, religion j and 
liberty cannot be animadverted upon witb 

Jafety, it is eafy to imagine, that this inte- 
rcfting difpute about Goldoni and his 
French panegyrift, was a pretty univerial 
fubje(9t 4)f copverf^tion. Yet Mr. Sharp 
does not fo m^ph as mention it, though 

•he be ap old friend of Voltaire, and 
though he haji fo fair an opportunity of 
doing it in one of his Jive letters fo long 
^d fo tedious on the Italian ftage. Such 
was Mr. Sharp's induftry and care in col- 
ledling ^materials for his book: and yet 
upon his arrival in Jo large and celebrated a 
fiiy as 'Naples, be made the public JpeSlachs 
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His firft purfuk : nay, he even gave a de* 
icription of TCeatro Novo and Tfeatro di 
JFiorentinu and ftill more, meafured with 
bis eye the amazing extent of the opera-Jlagie^ 
njDttb the frodighm circumference of his 
hexes. 

To thcfe, and other equally important 
remarks, Mr« Sharp has limited his cri« 
jdcifms on our theatrical compofitions^ 
and abilities in exhibiting them. £ut a$ 
informations of this kind, and difcuffion$ 
cp public fpeftacles, are generally enter- 
taining, and. reckoned fometimes inftruc- 
tive, I intend in the next chapter to fup- 
ply Mr, Sharp's omiffions, and endeavour 
to give the Englifh reader fome idea of 
the Italian ftage, and inforni him in a^'^ 
fuccinft a manner as poffible of its rife, 
prpgrefs, and prefent ftate. 



\ 
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jf^H ERE is no . need of difplaying^ 
inttch erudition to provt^ that die Italians 
kne^niueh feotier than any modem j^eo-^ 
pie in Europb the tme dramatic drt, as n6 
t>ody conirerfani in literature is ignorant 
of this truth. 

It is commonly bdieved^ that the twd 
lirft regular drama's which made their ap^ 
pearance in the weftern world foon after 
the revival of learnings werfe [the comedy 
of Calandra by cardinal Bibiena^ and the 
tragedy of Sopbonijba, by Giangiorgio 
Triflino : the Calandra exhibited at Flo« 
rence for the firfl time^ and the Sopho* 
xiifba at Vicenza. 

The pleafure given by thofe two com* 

positions^ and by many other written at 

the fame time^ muft hav^ b^een very great 

* f ' and 
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end vttf uiii««cfai» iace ia the liipgi lik 
braiy bequeathed 4t ft w years ag6 hy Ap^« 
talo Zeao to ihe Donbuctu friars in 
y^smte^ ihetse it a edlrftian oF «&dUt four 
lAnrnfiakd Tvch perForaiflnccs^ all written 
vinJ^hm the ^ce x)£ t cenltryv which ga 
ROW /tittibnigft us ibjr the np^ktion of imr^. 
ivei/ir ifi»tff6e^ nMient imM^^Jk^k iK/|feElher 
tltegr 9re citaiecUee^ tragediet^ or tatgi**! 
^omedlies.. 

^ i Imvc reoii in q[i|r yduoger days a l«igfi 
number of thofe ^onm^it tndikbt^ wfaidi 
are all ftBl imdcli adratred by nlaay of 
pur ichedarsy on atccoont of their hjrrinl^ 
been tatA fcrapolodly modelled iipba th^ 
triigedies of Scphaclea aad £i(iri|pidtf€» aad 
die comediefi of Pla^tUB and Terence. But 
I do not wonder at the nc^led: in which 
they fell towards the beginning of the laft 
century, which negledt ftill continues. 
The tamenefs of their didtion^ the want 
pf intereiling incidents, the infipid iim« 
plicity pf their plots, an4> above all, the 

Qrttk and RpBian manners that prevail in 

the 
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the bed of them> at: length cloyed and 
diiguiled the greater part. 

Our theatrical compofers were there-* 
£3re obliged to furnifh their audiences 

with entertainments of more vivacity and 
greater intrigue. Accordingly another 
fpecies of drama was cultivated through-- 
out Italy^ more conformable to the chear- 
ftil temper of the nation^ and more ana-- 
logons to our cuftoms$ and the perfo- 
nages of this new kind of dramatic enter-* 
tainmcnts played in mafks; 
. Ricoboni^ a famous Italian comedian at 
Paris,^ in a work which he has dedicated 
to an Englifh queen, has very fatisfadorily 
proved, that the maiked adbrs of the 
commedie deW arte (a' cant name for thofe 
burkfque plays fubftituted to \Sxt commedit 
anticbe) are not wholly of modern inven-^ 
tion, but lineally defcended from the 
Attellana's of the Romahs, wliich kept 
their power of pleafing the Italians from 
generation to generation through all the 
barbarous agesjj (landing their ground in 

many 
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many obfcurc parts of Italy -againft ikd 
regular tragedies and comedies produced 
by the numerous fucceiTors of Trifiino. 
and Bibiena« 

Each of thefe mafked perfbnages in the 

^cmmiSe delV arte was originally intended 

as a kind of charaderiftical reprefentati\re 

offome particular Italian diftri(2 or Xxyffti% 

T\i\iL% Pant alone was^a Venetiknmerchaftr, 

J^ottorez Bol6gnefe i^hy^cizn^rrSpaviintb 

a Neapolitan bragadocib^ PuUicinella a wag 

of Apulia, Giangurgolo and Cavieffo two 

clowns of Calahria, Gelfomino a Roman 

beau, Beltrame a Milanefe fimpleton, 

Brighella a Ferrarcfe pimp, and Arkccbina 

a blufiderlng fervant of Bergamo. 

vEach of thefe perfonages was clad in 
a peculiar drefs; each had his peculiar 
*snaik.; and each fpoke the dialedt of the 
.placehe repreiented, 

. . Befides thefe and a few other fuch per-* 

fonages, of which at leaft four were in** 

troduced in each play, there were the 

Amorofo^s or Innam$rato^s ; that is,- fome 

.\ men 
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«i^ fbdnla «te pI«jr<S^ tiw: potts ^eri^ 
Jervetta^s^orwaithtg-'Tnaids. AU^ fJbfiir fpUoB 

, -I 

: Nm fkiM^of fho QBB Pp ofitidiis^. ia fiiikli 

^fe ittE^qsd jmrfhimges witfa Ae ijukun^i^ 
jrttc^ tmcT ftcrettafis^ ^le' kitrodpccd,' a*e 
to lie £nmd pdnted,. faecinfe th^ >»efe 
icMooi ^itteniM T^ek ai^liors (ttity i^nro«e 
^ a vtl^ GottipcDiiici^ wa^the !Mi£^efe ^ 
9Aqh ifipiKk^l in a progsefiiire* QtAug and 
;ftickii(g two copies of th^Jtcndrw (fi> diis 
kind of dradnatic. ikeietQR is CtlUqd) in 
jtvo lalierad back p;irts of ^ i^gQ bcfc^ 
the cntcrtainmggt b^^y i^ach afftor c«iigQt 
^e fiibjefS:^ of eac|^ Cceae wif^ a ^ance 
i^henever called fpith by jbis ciie» ami 
^ther .^{^y or colloquially %(^ exfimir 
pore to the fubjefl. . j^f theie fceaacifl\» 
i>r IkeletoiiSj a good i»i»y «re itiU es^iant. 
One F)ai|unio Sc^ft> ^ comedian^ has 
4>ubU(hcd fifty of his own invention in 
i6ii. I once faw the booki bi^ could 

not 
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af« astsft^l^ uar»v«Ub4 but bjf (Mm^im 

This >wajr o£ (KWI^c^ QQinQdi^f vkSIn 
Es^UAfm^^^ a«e«(Wm«{l tQ4 goeatorriiegft^ 

impsofe& and fimcScad :tpcr£arm4iiam<, Anwi > 
fi» mk:pirlma degoec/iUigr^are; ai^^thdngbf 
<& ta be b)r ^e greatcift portiDfioitf'^astiiedi 
men,- ivfad. liftve loa^ vtiO^&Se^ tdtfkk ikmi 
bamdicd the ItaKan ilage» ¥e«iiij(pigbt 
of their critical aufiecity^ I mtfft o*w4^ Aal 
flanre of d» ^dots, partiettliail^' iS<Wf .6/ 
and FimUt (ootanionly called '?V^/ii»»» 
atid>?Wf^tf|f/MrfroHi the- charafibers in T^ich 
they excel) whom I have latdy feen ia 
Venice; mode me unwilliug to join io 

«4/t«.; If Kk^ith ^Mft!r^<«m«ma./9to»m^a/b»k 
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Ulttfuon . wkh our critics 5 dud I caniicst 
tciy cordially Wi(h /or a total alteration 
in out: wonted manner ^ compo&ig and 
cxliibiting comedies^ as the efibrts which 
our adors are obliged to make when put 
to this hard ftreteh; ^c fUch/ that they 
^ve me often much greater occasion for 
wonder than for eriticifin^ Thel^ fllays' 
are befides a vety 'fibglSar ^iuliarity of 
our nation; and ont^of fefpeA to iueh a 
peculiarity, as well as to the anticjuity of 
its ori^> I think ihey ought to be kept 
up as long as pofiible, and diat critfciihi 
ihould rather be exerted in their emenda-^ 
tion than their deftrudion. 
; A foreigner cannot eafily conceive with 
what readinefs our adors perform their 
extempore parts» and how difficult it is, 
both for natives and foreigners, to find 
out that they ipeak extempore. Mr# 
Garrick told me in Venice, that the co- 
median who pleafed hint moft in Paris,. 
^?ira8, the Pa^tahme of what they call thef c 
la Ctmedie Itatienne :• and the famous 

^ Car/in f 
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Catliny who perfonates Harlequin on the 
fame ilage^ though he has brought hun« 
ielf to fpeak almpft always in French, 
ipeaks with fiich volubility and propriety, 
that his audience never can diffiiiguifh 
between his extempore and his written 
parts. Had Mr. Garrick4ieard Saccbi and 
JFkrili in Italy, I will venture to fay, that 
he would have received from them ftill 
as much fatisfa&ion as he did from the 
Harlequin and the Pantaloon at Paris. 
^ But the delight given by thefe extem-- 
pore performances depends chiefly on the 
abilities of the a£tors y and able a&prs in 
this way cannot be many, eipecially in a 
country where there are ho fuch immenfe 
towns as London and Paris, that can af* 
ford a maintenance to numbers of them 
at once, out of which many will be 
brought by emulation to approach more 
or lefs to excellence. The Italians thcre« 
fore, in order to help the middling a£tors, 
have introduced mufic upon the ftage 
about the beginning of th^ laft century, 

N wh^c^h 
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wbich bJEXNig'^ about the fbi&matiQit of 
thoft m^fical drama's: bow catted operas 
wb^n the]^ are feiioiis^ aisid 0/^!^:^ buffd^s 
or Surhtta^s^ wbca they ace bitrlefqpe* 
. C^ tlhe< firA wiitessi o£ c^eva's, vdbetker 
kfsm^ or biftriief(|tie>^ feaircel]; any- \ii9e» 

i39«f iiwJ t» bay* thw »aroes: pcfe?v^4 

5yibo,ft?ft eitfjfeje^. t«, tlwfi fepfifiMff^ 

ApfiApk X^ft feVwJ; tb€^ ogf ii% qjMtj^ 

siMte and imfMrr&Sh^ and ^^ hcougblx it 
withjp^ t^ jfurifiliAipa of the Ariftoteiiaii 
preoepiks^ As he im&. a g9»t maftcij of 
&r!«ekb. l» vndQfWMMed tQ ginrQ iti, 4 Gne^ 

a9d.^Q0ige^^ iDli^iipg «». Qxueb a^ bt 
9 (9i»^ ^e ftropbfii ^nsii^uQpbe, aad ego4» 

^fithg apti^jlli.Qrej^ t»agedi«iK 

. Bttt^ though. Z^n^^a inrmuticifto b&.gisAA^ 
bk chaca£lfics vaoousy, bis i^otifmontsjiuflh 
^nd his^ plots. weH: contmved^. yj^ bi£ dk^ 
tiocb has fo little livelineis, ami dc^aoce^ 
s^d his. vediiicatiao is £> UQOOuth^. theft 
. - 1 / his 
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life optti!z are ftill read by itiaiiy^ t>ut fet 
tt» nrafic by few at none: Slid I havfc 
c^ten; fito^died^ that if hii df aii]»ti6 pNerlbr« 
manoes. were Weil tr^n^fltted, into aaiothet 
language^ they thight be read with greater 
plea^re thaft aiDy of MetaAafio*6, trs th« 
£^dmeists afe ^ore thic Wdwte# hio in^^ 
vetftibii greUter, a£nd ■ fais chtf adters better 
liiarked thiac^ Metaftai&o's^, 

Metaftafio's opei^aff upon tlte whole are 
£iF itoin Having all Zehc/s dranratical per^ 
Ibfbions- y btvt they ave likewife fiar fromi 
hiving hi9 chief defe(^s: The- elogance> 
fivefioitffi^ and rapidity of MetaAaiio's die*' 
iSxm are iot tc be patalieled^ aAd his numw 
bers ^e omrhanting* His ^irs, duo^s^ 
inA ohoru'iTed rui^ into mufic with iu#- 
prifing facility, and our conipofcfs have 
but little trouble in cloathii% them with 
harmony 3 fo that it is chiefly to him> 
that they owe that honour of mufical pre- 
eminence which they fiave iiiconteftably 
enjoyed throughout Europe for thcie many 

years; 

N 2 As 
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As for our opera buffa's or burlettds^ 
though wc have a multitude of them^ y^t 
not one is worth reading. Abfurdity, 
•meannefs^ and a little ribaldry too> are 
their chief ornaments. Yet our. mufical 
compofers know at prefent their trade fa 
welly that they render them pleaiing to 
the numerous vulgar. Every fen£bleIta-» 
lian is afhamed of them> and looks with 
contemjpt and indignation on thdfe verfe- 
mongers who write them. ' But their 
ibame^ contempt, and indignation are of 
no fervice to their country, as not onl; 
the low minded Italians are delightei 
with them, but even the nations that boafb 
of poKtenefs and tafte fuperior to ours, 
make it a point to encourage fuch mongrel 
cdmpofitions. 

The commedie deir arte^ the operas^ ' and 
the burlettds^^^i^ not the only theatrical 
entertainments fubilituted by the Italians 
to the comemdie anticbe. They invented 

like wife two other drama's, one called 

CQmme£e 
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tommedte pafioirali^ pafioralplays^ the other 
commedie rujiiche^ ruftic plays. 

Of paftoral plays fome hundred are ftill 
to be found in the coUedHotis of the cu* 
rious. But as paftoral life never exifted 
but in the innocent invagination of love- 
fick girls* paftoral plays could never allure 
the many, and fupport themfelves long; 
None of them, for aught I know, has 
beea exhibited in Italy within thefe fifty 
years, and our young people only ftill read 
a few of them ; namely, Aminta by Taflb, 
P after Fido by Guarini, Filli di Sciro by 
Bonarelli, and Alced by Ongaro ; to which 
our harmlefs nuns join the Filarmindoy the 
author of which I do not at prefent recol- 
le£t. But our critics and people of tafte 
look upon thefe and other fuch compofi- 
tions with much lefs efteem than our 
forefathers did» as they find them abound- 
ing with imaginary manners, unnatural 
fentiments, puerile conceits^ and epigram- 
matical turns. The fafhion of paftoral 
plays is now fo utterly exploded through- 

N 3 om 



out Italy» that the revcre4 name of PaUif 
tian himfelf canaot refciie b}S Of/«9, ^ fre^ 
total diffcgar4j aa4 |hp leafgeji tH^in- 
fclves ic^rcply know th? c? iftf^^e of (bat 
^rforip»ncf. 

A3 tp r^ic pU^s wf neyf r I»d Biajiy, 
and of tl^eqi only the ^uncm is g&neridily 
known \p polite f^aders. This Tancia 
yras yrrit:tep ty Mifih&Ungdo Bonaroti> a 
Bcphew of the f»ni«u5 MichdaBgelo, If 
IS a regular dram« in rhyme ; and it? 
perfpnag^^ are Florentine peafants* The 
n^atiipfs Qf its langua|ge, ^d the tryth 
of its n^afiners are delightful. For my 
part I look upon it as one of the moA 
capital pieces that Italy ever prodiiced i 
and was oqly a iingle play of ours to b0 
faved from oblivion, I would give my 
vote for the Vfancia. However it is adted 
no more, as it would not be eaiy to find 

^ This was the firft paftoiral play written in Italian* 
The firil e4ition of it has rq date : ti^ei fe^M|4 IW 
printed In Venezia per Nicofg Z^ppi^Oy iS^^t 

^ numhet 
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a number of aftors fit to reptefent it 5 and 
it is only brought fometimes on the pri- 
vate ftages of our colleges by way of 
entertainiiieAt to young ftudents in the 
autumnal vacancies^ or the carnival- 
time. 

To this fhbrt accbuht of tfie Italian 
ftage I havfe only to add, thit within the^e 
forty f>t fifty yeats ihie coiHmedie delV artf, 
toged^r widi the opera's both ietioUs ^nd 
biirlefque hiive greatly previul^ ont dl 
other the&friccd entertaiiimentfi. 

However in th^fe kte yeard ibine new 
and confiderafale additions have been made 
tQ our ftock 3 and a fhort account of thefe 
additions I hope will not prove difagreeablc 
in the next chapter* 
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CHAP. XII, 

W H E N the names of the French 
tragic writers, and elpccially thofe of 
Corn^ille and Racine, began to be com- 
monly known in Italy, fome of our wits 
thought of giving us tragedies modelled 
after the French • manner. Maiiy fuch 
were therefore written in a little time, 
amongft which xh^Merope by the marquis 
Maffei, the Ulijfe by Lazzarini, the Elettra 
by count Gafparo Gozzi, and a few more 
met with much approbation on feveral 
ilages of Italy; and it is probable they 
will not foon be forgotten, as they are not 
written with that humility of language 
and weaknefs of verfification which pre^ 
dominate in all our ancient tragedies « 

We have likewife feen reprefentcd of 
h(e hy-<fyxt adtors almpft ^1 the tragedies 

Qf 
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of Corncillc, Racine, Crebillon, and Vol- 
taire, tranflated into blank verfe. But 
our polite people cannot fill a play-houfe 
by themfclves, and our vulgar cannot as 
yet be brought to relifli fuch compofitions. 
. They arc ftill ftrangers to the pleafurc oT 
weeping, and would ftill have kept inva- 
riably faithful to their Harlequins, Panta- 
loons, Brighella's, and the other maiks, if 
Goldoni and Chiari had not fuddenly 
made their appearance about eighteen or 
twtjxty years ago. 

Of Ooldoni I have already faid enough 
to give -a fufiicient idea of the man as a 
cpmpofer of plays. And of the abbot Pietro 
Chiari I have nothing elfe to fay, but 
that he is, if poflible, ftill worfe than 
Goldoxii in Qvery particular, 
' Thefe two ftrange mortals were both in 
the fa]Kne year accidentally engaged to com- 
pofe comedies for two different ftages at 
Venice. .It is not.to be conceived how pro-^ 
digioufly popular, they both became after 
tjivirig exhibited tWP pr three of their 

fantaftical 
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fimtaftkal ttad abfurd cottpolitions, ind 
how quickly they brought (how, and 
noifcy and nonfenfc into vogue : the like 
has never l^en feen in any country. How-- 
ever it muft be obferved> that part of their 
rapid popularity they owed to their fati*- 
rizing one another upon the ftage in a moft: 
unmerciful manner ; and the Italians are 
not lefs pleafed with bull-baiting than the 
Englifh* It was by this means chiefly, 
that.our two combatants divided dur peo«- 
pie into parties^ fome countenancing on^ 
and fome fupporting the other ^ nor need 
my' Englifh readers be told what the 
confequence of parties is, let their objeft 
be ever fo unimportant. 

None of Goldoni's and Chiari'i pro* 
duftions can really ftand the teft of cri* 
cifm. They both were bom without 
wit, and educated without learning. Ytt 
an epidemical phrenzy in their favour 
fcized the Venetians, both high and low, 
and quickly fpread itfelf from Venice to 

almoft dl parts of Italy. That phremy 

was 
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vms then much ^ocreeied by the pre«. 
pofterous pndfes layiihed by Monfieur de 
Voltur^ on Goldont, as they contributed 
much f^ hi$ gettiog fame ruperioriQr over 
his aotagQoi/l. 

. Th^Jfe fruitful geaiu0es in the ipace of 
«bout t«n ye»r« fuppUed our mapy ftages 
^fr'Wh feverfil hundrccl of play« j And GoIt 
doni in particular boafted in one of them, 
intitM ff Xeatro ComkQ^ that he had 

compo^ Jixteen (ovfe$fs in a ye^r^ of 
vrhich he produced the titles from the 

mouth of an aifcpr,- 

Such a rapidity of entertainments rent 
dered the two pfeudo-poets abfolqte iont:m 
reigns of the ftage; and no body knows 
how long their empire would have lalled, 
if fome learned m«n, tired with their 
double deluge of npnfenfe» had not begun 
|o harrafs them both with criticifm. 

On^ Carlp Gp^^i, youugw brother to 
f^OkUQt Cpfparo G^vix already sveotionedi 
was the firft that f<$l) hard upon Goldoni 
snd Chwi I w4 maiuy others foon fol- 

* lowed T 
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lowed. The two bai;ds» finding them« 
felves attacked very clofely, thought pru- 
dent to fufpend their mutual animoiitjr, 
clapped up a haily peace, and joined to 
cppofe their cenfurers. Chiari w^as a 
great profe-fcribbler as well as a comedy- 
monger; ib that a brifk paper- war viras 
qui^y commenced, which grew hotter 
and hotter by rapid degrees. 

It happened one day, that Carlo Gozzi 
met with Goldoni in a bookfeller's (hop. . 
They exchanged (harp words ; and in the 
heat of the altercation Goldoni told his 
mercilefs critic, that it was an eafy tafk 
to find fault with a play ; but defired him 
to pbferve, that to write a play was a 
very difficult one. Gozzi repliipd, that to 
find fault with a play was really ca(y : 
but that it was (Hll eafier to Wfit^ fuch 
plays as would plea(e £o thoughtlefs s 
nation as the Venctkns ; adding with a 
tone of contempt, that he had a good 
jnind to make all Venice run to fee Tie 
^ale of the I'bree Oranges formed into a 

comedy^ 
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comedy. Goldoni> with fome of his pat^ 
tizans then in the ihop, challenged Gozzi 
to do it if he could ; and the critic thus 
piqued; engaged to produce fuch a co- 
medy within a few days. . 

Who could ever have thought that to 
this trifling and cafud difpute Italy fliouldr 
owe the greateft dramatic writer that it* 
ever had ! Gozzi quickly wrote a conftdj^. 
in five a£ks, in titled I tre Arand^ %h£ 

three Oranges^ formed out of an old wto^ 

* • 

man's tale, with which the Venetiaa,chil- 
dren are much entertained by their nurfes*. 
The comedy was a^ted^ and the three 
beautiful princdSes bom of the three, en- 
chanted oranges made all Venice qrojud tO; 
the theatre of St. Angelo* 

It may eafily be imagined, that Goldoni 
and Chiari were not fparcd in the ^re 
Arancu Gozzi found means to introduce 
in it a good many of their theatrical ab- 
furdities, and expofed them to public de« 
riiion. The Venetians, like all other 
Italians, do not greatly care for the labour 

of 



of fetrtthkg after truths and their Inu^^ 
iiatimi rnm tab oftca 2:99^ with them^ 
while tbdr judgment liet dormant. Bnt 
pokif cot &rA tor tfaen^ ixiA they Hb^Sil »« 
flandy feize it. Thk'Was^rcmafthafely' the 
«Elfe«il ifee fir&mght that the comrtcfy of 
#ieT&fee Oringef \i^^ aafted. The ickls 
VeAe^a^ Ibrgot infbrrttly the loud acoia*^ 
fliatioiic^ wid^ wfaic&they'kad iredeived tha 
greateft ]Mirt of Gold^ and Chia«i'$^]|^y!s^ 
htighe(f dbftf erpcro\ifty al AciH fe^tft^ jEttd 
ippkuderf the Three Cfrawges in t ift<D# 
frail tie DK^niier. 

Tfiis^ good* fhcecffe cncmif aged^ Ocfz:^ td 
writemore; and hfe ne\r plays cBaj^d^icf- al 
littfe tf me^ fo intirefjr tfttf tafte of AtfVetttf-< 
tian audiences, that in- about t\vb* jfeafoii^ 
Goldoni wa« utterly ftripped of his^ the- 
atrical Aottours, a«id poof Ghiari tfJtairj^ 
anTlihifaterf. Gbldoni quitted Italy and- 
went to Prairce, confiding rtiuch- in* Mr. 
Voltaire'^ iitfercff and* recommendatitMlsy 
which, as r hav^ freard', procured hirti^ 
the practr of Italian -mafter to one of thi^ 

4 princefles 
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jmncdies at . Vcr^uUcs^ and Ckiarit retlted 
to a cxnmtfy-houib in the imghbourbbo^ 
of Brcfcia, 

Ik the }rears 1764 aaul 1765 I have ittVk 
adcd ioi Venice ten oc twelve of 6<}zzi's 
plaffG^ and had eyeii the perusal of two* or 
tituree of trhem in jnaauicnpt j and ml 
wovks of tlns^ kind ever pkafed iz»e lb 
nndi: fo that^,, wheq^ I fa^ Mr. Garrick 
idMcZr I Ian9eii4»df th^t he did} not eocne m 
caimival^time, fkot he mighf mve* leeH 
licane of thsm a<Sted j» and I aiiy confidfe^t 
he WEould have a&nired fhe originality of 
GomSi^ gemvLS, the moA weir^rftif, m 
my opinion'^ next Shafee^are, that ever 
any age op counfry produecd. The cafl? 
ef Go»2H^Sk mind leads him to fRrSce out 
many <^ara<ftefs and bemgs not to be 
found in nature^ Eke- that of CaKban fit 
tiileTempeft; arnd-yet moft natural an<f 
true like Catihan'^. 

T& his afltoniihing power of invention,^ 
Iky rare amongft modern;, poets^ Gozzi 
joins gKZi purify* dind' force, of language^ 

harmony 
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harinony of verfificatipn^ intricacy of* 
plot, multiplicity of incidents^ probabi-* 
lity of cataftrope, variety of decoration^ 
and many other excellencies expected in 
the modern drama; It is a pity that this 
author could never be prevailed upon to 
publifli his f plays. He; has relifted the 
ilrongeil folicitations of his friends, with- 
out giving any fatisfaftory reafon for his 
avcrfion to fuch a publication. Some at- 
tribute it to his partiality for an adreis, 
to whom he leaves the profits ariiing from 
their exhibition : but this I can fcarcely 
believe, as her profits from fuch a publi- 
cation would be much more conliderable 
than thofe which flie reaps by her,a6tipg. 
I rather think that having no great value 
for his audience, Gozzi fets likewife-but 
little value on the things that pleafe them : 
and perhaps it was a fimilar reafon, that 
kept Shakefpeare from publifliing a'cor- 
re6t and complete edition of his plays 
while he lived. May the good genius of 
the Italian ftagc befriend Gozzi's compo- 

fitionsj 
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fitions^ and not fuiHi^r it to be robbed of 
them. 1 hope they will meet with a 
better fete than Shakcfpeare's, ^nd that 
future commentators will not be put to 
the trouble of re&onng his paflages, redli- 
fying his fentences, ekplaining his obfcu* 

ritiejs^ and adjufting his orthography, 

>■ . • 

Such was the origin and progrcJfs, and 
luch is the prefent ftate of the Italian 
ftage. I will not fay that Mr* Sharp 
ought to have given fuch a circumftantial 
account of our theatrical abilities and per« 
formaiices; A ilranger^ as I faid before^ 
has need to live the beft part of his life 
in a foreign country to qualify himfelf for 
fiich narrations ; and any man may fland 
eafilyexcufed whea he paffes lightly pver 
flinch fubjedts in his travelling accounts. 
But no Granger can avoid the imputation 
of felf-conceit when, on his return home 

after a^fliort ramble over any country, he 
launches out into fuch ample and multi« 
farious fubjeds, and pretends to give bis 
countrymen true ideas of things, of which 

O he 
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te knows npthin^y. and could know tK}^ 
thing.. Let zrrj xnap unacquainted witb 
Italy read Mrl Sharp's F/^u^ Lettirs on th* 
Jtalian ftage, and he will prefently con-» 
elude that the Italians are a peopk {xu>il 
piiferably ignorant c^ theatrical matters]^ 
that tbfy have bapifhed all feafe and orO": 
^t:iety ^Fom their drama's.; af>dth^ tliey 
fsaftact ^ pieced witk a3>y thing l^fit far-» 
€ical l>ufFoonry> But is this jgivjng a 

tCUfiifl^ftof the Italians artd ^i theitf ft^e ? 
Ccrtiinly hot* . ;.The,. mighty, ccafurcr 
ought* tb hay e got. better iilformatian be-^ 
fa£e iie wrote on fuch a fubjed ; and fince 
lid {Jretehds to fach flcill in Italian, aR to 
Jcnow-pvcn th^ Venetian dialeft, he.on^ht 
tP^aye meotion«d Cario Go?;^ afid-Metar 
ilafiojj ^ as they are :4r^ttJati<J wri Hi's ji^ft t(> 
he e;^ualled by; any of naoderfi: England 
,and i^xance. . Wl^at , fhall we then call 
,Mr. ,SI?arp's Five Letters ? 
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F Mr. Sharp is guilty of the moft ri- 
diculous felf-conceit when he fpeaks at 
large of the preftnt ftate of the Italian 
ftage^ • iie likewife incurs the fufpicion of 
difirigenuity when we take notice, that he 
has pail over iii the moft profound iilence 
the prefent ftate of Italian literature. 

llow could this man, who lays the 
flrbngefl claims to literary honours, ne*- 
glleft a topic wh^ch above all others muft 
prbv6 interefting to die moft fenfible part 
of tlie finglifli readers? How eould he 
be fo fevere when he expatiated on oiijr 
ighoraiice and follies, and then be fo for-* 

m 

getfiil of cenforial juftice as not to fpeak 
a fingle word of our knowledge and our 
wifdom ? To what end did he give aa 
tccoupt of his travels through Italy, if he 
did not vifit our feveral univerfities, an4 

O 2 enter 
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enter our numerous libraries ? If he was 
not even folicitous for the leaft informa* 
tion or peribnal acquai^ntance with any 
one of t^e many men of learning that live 
at prefent . amongft us ?. Let us fupppfe 
for a moment^ that all memorials of the 
prefent Italians were to be deftroyed, and 
only the account given of them by Mr. 
Sharp was kept in being, what a judg- 
ment would pofterity form of them ! Poor 
folksj how they would be wronged ! 

I will not here enquire whether in the 
celebrated age of Leo X. there was more 
zeal knowledge in Italy dian there is at 
prefent. Such a diicuiHon would lea|d nie 
too far; and I am withal afraid, that it 
would prove too hard for my abilities. 
Let us liippofe befides, that after a long 
cxamen I (hould at laft declare fof- the 
prefent age, have I not reafon to think 
that my conteRiporarics would never fuffer 
tliemfelves to be convinced by my argu- 
ments ? Mankind in general are fuch 
faudatores temporis a£ti j they are fo bigot- 
ted 
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ted to ancient times^ that even the moil 
learned men of Leo^s age frequently com- 
plained of the ignorance of their times; 
and fet the preceding centuries far above 
their own, both for fcience and arts. 

Avoiding therefore a difcuflion which 
might b« deemed invidious, or at leafti 
prove fruitlefsj I fhall only obfervp, that 
learning caitnot procure in our days that 
veneration to its poflelTors from all claffes 
of people, and efpecially from princes 
and great lords, which it procured then); 
foon after its reftoration^ Learning there- 
fore is now cultivated both in Italy and in 
other parts of Europe, more out of regard 
to its ufe and convenience in comrnon 
life, than for any great hopes of arriving 
by its means at coniiderable advantages or 
univerfal reputation. Our Aock of books 
Oil all forts of fubje^ts is fo ample at this 
day, that learned and ingenious men^can- 
not now have that facility which our pre- 
deceiTors had, of making themfelves 
known to. their contemporaries, and 

O 3 recomm^ding 



recommending tbemftlves to public *i^Qh< 
ticc by handling a new €ah}c€t. We have:, 
not^ like our predeceflbrs, any very powers 
ful incentives from honour or from inte'^ 
reft to encreafe the nomber of quarto'a 
and folio's ; and this is one of the reaibns 
why many perfons at prcfent, in Italy as 
well as in England and in other coun-* 
tries, cultivate the fields of literature in 
privacy and humble content 5 and . yet 
have laid in much greater ftores of know- 
ledge than ever Bembo or Sadolcto; but 
keep them to themfelves, or ihare them 
only with the heft and moft- intimate of 
their friends, without ever thinking of 
carrying theih to any public market by 
means of the prcfs. A cardinal's hat i& 
not now to be grafped at by climbing Up 
the ladders of Greek an4 Latin; and a 
learned man in thefe days may indeed ob-i 
tain by induflry or chance fome petty ad- 
vantage ; but a bifljopric in Italy as well 
as in England, is feldom the reward of 
ifXi^rc merit and learning. Whatever a 
1 1 ftudioua 
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lludious rccltrfe furrbuncled byliis books 
mzy think of the illuftrious age of Leo; 
^wfacn-I ciiniidcr the wonderful progrefs 
- that all fciences have made all over Eu- 
rope vtrithin thefe three laft centuries, I 
ana dmoft tempted to think, that, exclu- 
five of the knowledge of learned languages, 
the real knowledge of the prefent Englifli ^ 
Wofneft alone, were it poflible to bring it 
alt together, would prove not much in- 
feriouf to the real knowledge of that illui- 
trious age, with Which fhallow fatirifts 
and peevifti poets of all cduntries reproach 
the degeneracy of their own. 

Granting however that the modern 

4 

Italians arc not upon the whole fo ftudi^ 
ous and fo learned as their cinquecentijii *, 
iheir dnajiors of Leo s age \ yet it is wrong 

♦ The Italians give this cbllcaivc name to the 
learned who flouriihed in ^c /ixteenth century, as they 
call TrMntj/iij ^uattrocentiftt\ and Secentifii thofe wbe 

flourilhcd in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and feventcenth 

centuries. 

- O 4, in 
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in foreigners ta fhppdk, that they; afe 
c^iutc • dcftitute of literary merit. : 

Let any Englifhman enter the public 
libraries of Italyj, and he will boaft no 
.longer of thofe of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge, of Grefliaro and the Mufeum. I 
have looked with due reverence on thofe 
four, as well as on many more in feveral 

* parts of this kingdom both public and 
private : but none of them raifed my 
wonder, as they naturally brought back 
to my remembrance the Ambrpfiana at 
Milan, that of St. Mark at Venice, the. 
Magliabcchiana and the Laurentiana at 
J^Iarence,^ and the . Vaticana at Rome. 

• Thefe ftand in no need of additional 
ihelvcs to vie with the moft famous Eng- 
lifh libraries. In Turin, Pavia, Parma^ 
Padua, Pifa^ Modena, Bologna, and 
Naples, there are likewife ?raple collec- 
tions of books for public ufe*.; and there 

• Miflbn in his travels reckons fpurteen in Venice 
pnly, fome of which arc larger than St. Mark's j and 
^Impft all public. . . ^ 
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IfiF ftarce a town, or even a convent 
throughout Italy without a private or a 
public library. Many people alfo Have 
their private ones» and ibme of them very 
coniiderable. I will only mention that of 
count Pertuiati at MilaUi which contain^ 
above one hundred thoufand volumes^ and 
for which twenty-five thoufand Englifh 
pounds were once offered by the late 
€mperor. 

It would be endlefs to enumtfrate alt 
the treafures of learning thus accumulated 
in numberlefs parts of Italy ^ and the 
Italians are not to be fuj^pofed fo abfurd, 
as to keep their libraries for mere (how; 
or only for the pleafure of feeding mothsr 
and mice. Many men are to be found 
in them, whofe lives were early devoted 
to the acquifition of knowledge. ^ Ambi^ 
tioii and curiofity a€t upon the inhabitants 
of Italy with full as much force as they 
do upon thofe of other countries, and 
tpanv of the prefent Italians . were made 

great 



2reftt/chokrs4idier'bjrrM« ot ^ &iihcp> 
of thde tWQ po^M»ikii taoi^nn. -^ ■■ ' 

Bat f«w ^up the )(Bltkator6 ^ fcteiieei 
wisofe natties are wafted by^ liime 1p ^SAf-^ 
tant region^, ef^Mtjeidly during ^>eir lives ; 
and the greateft part of them iaiUfthe'Ceii«' 
tented to «njoy renown only in' thttf^ 
^aces that gave l&em birth. They can -^ 
ttot all hftv«i a king of Pruffia for a patroni. 
and a pancgyrift, who will deign- to t^sc^ 
th^ trouble of gtldin|; all V oltaire*8 filwr, 
^nd all Algarotti'fi copper* H<»wev*f^ 
though ei^tejitded Hterar)r reputation be 
ijsmc& .^ttjiinahk hy Ac fom of learaing 
while they! Uvct and though the ap- 
proaches towards it be rery gradual and 
flowj y^t the nam^s cf foine tiviog Italians 
have repacked England ^nd other parts of 
Bnrope^ and diofe of M^t^^aiiQ the poet^ 
Morgagni the anatomift, Frifio the ma-? 
thematician, and father Pcccaria the elec- 
tric philofopher, arc names no longer coa^ 
j&ned to their fide of the Alps. Valli/hieri^ 
^uratori, MaiFei, Cocchi, * Poleni, Gori, 
^ Giannoni, 



died hut late}y>\Mfe]:».J!iot nixaaios unki]o»n| 
in Qfher couatriiisw^ ^kacbi «idi.£atarGt 
^JUsJtuiii Lw erf- Florcn^ Marifit^ 
pitfen^. aix:hhi&Q|t' of Locca/ Belk Torrv 
ami MbxaoQthi of Napks^ the marqiii^ 
Fagnanoof Sinigqglia^ are likewi&nadm 
uriiii whi^ maarp' pipfbffors offciencoran 
acqiiaittted dirouglicmr all' Europe.. : Ta 
thefb and ibme ro&ers^ i might witkout 
taj great impropriety add tHoCi a£ B6(co» 
irich ^the aftronotterj and AffemaBiio dio 
Oriental lingaiil^ who have ^ had their 
educatcon and acquired^^ their (k&o^^Iedjg^ 
^mongft us. But though only, a few of 
the learned of Italy I^aye been ib happy as 
to have . their na^ee known beyond thei^ 
mountahis and their ieas^ yet there are 
jftany who do honour to thfiir . country 
with their meiital acquifition^.. In poetry; 
^fidea Metailafio ^d: the . two Gozzi's^ 

* Father Bofcovich Is a Hagufean, and monfignoir 
iVP^^najnno an Aflyrian^ * ' ' ' • Ij 
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Wc have Pafleroni. at Milan, Who has 
printed a kind of fatirical epic poem in 
diirty- three canto's, which abounds in 
wit, humour, and lev ning. Under the 
pretence of relating Cicero's life, this 
fanciful poet laflies the vices, and points 
out the foibles that predominate now 
amongft hi^ countrymen : and, making 
due allowance for poetical exaggeration, 
it is in Paiferoni's poem that foreigners 
ought to look for fbre information con--^ 
cerning our cuftoms and manners, and hot 
in the idle and /hallow performances of 
Mr« Sharp and other fuch conceited and 
ignorant travellers. 

At Milan likewifc, there is one Parinii 
who will certainly prove a very eminent 
poet, if he continues to write. His Mdf^ 
jino and Mezzadi have iilkd me with 
hopes, that he will foon be the Pope or 
the Boileau of Italy, as he is already 
igtlmpff equal to tbem in juftnefs of think- 
ing and cxa<n:nefs of expreffiorij and feems 

to 



to furpaftf them in richnefs of rmagery 

and fecundity of invention i : : , , 

• > . * ■ . . ■'■ 

Many other followers of the- mufes 
fwarm all over Italy, and fome o? thena 
arc in high repute in the places^ wherdf 
they reliie: but I cannot much praifc 
any ^f them, as I know none pofleffed of 
muck invention ; and what is a poet 
without ihvention?' 

Some of 'my readers will be ready to fay 
here, ttiat.I 4o not offer much in com- 
picadatiori of my country when I reckon 
but five Doets in it at this time. But can 
xxmny centuries boaft of many more ? and! 
caji England, or France, or any other 
fountry ;now muftcr up a^much lar^ei; 
nttaiber? 

- The number of our men well yerfed ill 
ieveral parts of fcience; is certainly much 
iarget^ than that of our poets. In all our 
imiverfities every kiiid of literature ft 

much cultivated, and every onp of them 

t'" ■ ' ' • . \- ' ■' ■ " " ' ■» 

pap boai]k of fome eminent profcflbr. Ik 

ipme 
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cially> may be Icasiaed *wltb mitob gfpdter 
fafe ;$^d^;fxpedi^n than in ^ny other 
1wiMfr$ty Ja .Eiu,rQpe^; «^ tbe;ir libraries 
ire ij^oi^e amply ; fur luibed with eailem 
^CK)|i($ %iid,maaufi:ript% and our profeilbrs 
%f tboie Iangi*age» i^gftipJied by ^hc reli- 
poxxs occcffity .gf I{»|>i^g uj^ a Iftrge body 
of miffionaries. In Venice ai^diia Eotoic 
onf If ay meet evegr.day with xnen deeply 
ikiljed'in- orieot^^ literature. Let mc 




mea,n 

Fiaettl/ a Dominican friar, who In the 
year 1756 publiffied teri'difibrtations OA 
the Hebrew language and its^ derivatives j? 
that is, the Rabbinical, the Chaldai<^> ^t(t 
Syme, the Sattiofifim^ "^^the Phcsmcian or 
Punic, the literal Ar^kac^ the vulgar An^ 
bk, and the Am^iacic. Thefe teft differ*^ 
mtiOM^wete glvcain l volume * by f|kth<qjr 

• TJii» book is. intided Trattato ^Ua Jingim 
^iraica e fue affini, del padre Bomfacio FtruHi dell ortin$ 



gDAgis hotb tuitknt a&d mojlccn. 
. My hguslAd ti?«cl«r will perbft|is;itat;t <» 
)ie«c p£ 4 umiu; who inieiKled td write » 
9r9r^.:0« ffff iai^piagft,- iotb'dvciettt imi 
msdfntiii.MA I-nfcuft Jiiy* that wha| I firft 
^t9&imf.ttf^ to Ihe title. |)agfi b£ Fin«tti.'s 
:/rpeciji\j^ni. . t;h« fir A thought that pccutr^ 
was, that its authop could* l^ae hettfy 

jCt^an a'iitfQraiy fittack ^ )a ma4n^w< put 
4hfi. ispj^iQg. «f JhU .T«n.Pi^fta^9ns gayp 
iiie K^f^or $9 j(lii«f my ha% jvidgownt^ 
Hid. J' had thoR nsiyr^ uiU^ I procurdd 
-fi^yreif ^e hoooiir of his perianal acquatolr 



• • ■• * 
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^ l^hjia £tht U Bi>w near eighty^ ye^rs dUi^ 
ef «i)j«b ho has em|doy«d jfixt^ 4t limft 
j^ IbsdjKUig. ladgttages* As in the courfe 

pf his lifd he fcarcdy «V4^« ftirred fro A 

* • * 

.^ pr^^tofi, (ffiertoragli emditi pet Saccio ieWJpirM 
y^fi^exia^lj ^6^ afpreffi Jntonio Zatta.^ 

his 
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his cell, he is not commonly known, not 
even In Venice, though it be the place! of 
his birth onii conftant refidence. How« 
ever he has foand mean$ in his lon^ Soli- 
tude to have from the miffionaries fe^t in 
fartibus if^idelium by the college of the 
propaganda at Rome, and from allcomers 
of the world, alt ibru of books and manu-^ 
fcripts^ that could ^cilitate the ftudy of 
the remoteft tongues^ - ^ .: r 

I have myfelf brought many Engliih 
travellers acquainted with him> and- they 
were as m)ich dleafedv^With the cohverfa- 
tion of the reverend iDl^^^n, as furpri/ed 
-athis.odd library, which confifts thioflj 
of grammars, dictionaries, bibles, catc^ 
eUifms, prayers^ mcmx>iids,' lettersV trea- 
ties of peace ot commerce^ itineraries, 
:and other things of this fort, written in 
.the moil obfcure languages of Europe# 
Afia, Africa, and America. 
'-Being about feventy years of age; he 
lormed tKc defign of communicating fbmc^ 
jpart of his itnmenfe knowledge to the 
* '■ world, 
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W^fld) and piibliibdd his fen Diitertatioiif 
Ou the Hebrew, laiigi^gis and its deriva^ 
tivcs for a fpedmofi^ as I iaid, upon all 
lai^uages^ ancient aild inodern* This is 
a traiiflatioh of j>art of his preface to that 
fjpecmien. 

72^ FlRst CHAfTfeR ^ *5K ^ori, 
fays he> ^i?// i5^ t/fis very Jpecimfn a 
Uttle mlargeJ. We Jhall thus begin our 
greai language ^journey Jrom the eaji^ 
** npberi the Hebrew tranfp$rts us direSily: 
*^ and running over the eqfiern countries^ *we 
Jhall only Aep a while front Arabia into 
' Africa to pay a wfi to the Etbiopic an4 
Amb^ric languages 9 becaufe tbefe are both 
'* dat^gbter^ of tbe Heirew^ Prom Africa 
we fball tben return immediately to Afia^ 
and even enter feme parts of Rurope^ 
'* tbat we may Jpeak (f other oriental 
'* tongues which have likewife fome affinity 
*^ with theHebrev>. Otfr second chap* 
^ TER therefore JhaU give an account of all 
tbofe other eajerh languages tbc^t reach 

from the eafiernpfirt ^Europe to the river 

P ** Indus^ 
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*• Indus ^ and owe fom^ fart of thir drigm 
" to the Hebrew tongue ; that is, tie Greek, 
^^ the Armenianyjhe Turkijh, andtbePer^ 
** Jian. T^hsn without turning our back to 
^' the rifing fun^ we will run through the 
** Eaji^ Indies^ and give an account in our 
THIRD CHAPTER of the Eaji'-Indian 
tongues \ that is, the Indojiamc, the 
** Malaccan, the Malabar ical, the Male^ 
** jamic, the T'amulic, the Telugic, the Sia^ 
*^ mefe, and fome others. Continuing then 
** our journey the fame way, we JhaHfpeak 
*^ in the FOURTH chapter of the lan^ 
'' guages of the furthermojl eaji I that is, of 
'* the Anamitic, which comprehends the 
** Chinefe, the Cochinchinefe, the yapaneje, 
*^ the Formofan, and fome others. Then we 
** will turn our Jleps to the north, and 
*' entering the moji eajlem Tartary, we will 
*^ go a journey retrogade toour Jirfi\ that 
" is, we will turn to the weji, for to come 
*' back again to Eur ope, after having vifited 
'* thofe vaft regions. Therefore the fifTh 
** Chapter Jhall be of the Tartar- 

" languages i 
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** languages ; and as far as our few booh in 
** tbem can lead us, we jhall fay fomething 
of the Majuric tongue ,. mhkh is fpoke by 
the Chinefe I'arfars^y and oftbeMdngU^ 
lefe\ the I'ibettanpr T'anguttan, the Cal-- 
mucicy the Crimean y and fome others. 
** From the Greater ^artary continuing out 
*^ journey to the weji we enter into Muf 
*• covy, and from the Lejfer TartaryJnto 
*< Poland. Both in Mufcony and Poland 

** we meet with the tongue commonly called 
** Sclavonian, though it ougbt to be Slavo- 
** nian or Slavijh, which fome call likewife 
** Ilfyric. Our sixth chapter Jhall 
** then treat of the ancient Sclavonian tongue, 

and of its derivatives ; that is, the Muf- 
' covite, the Polijh, the Bohemian^ the Van-- 

dalic, the Illyric or "Dalmatian, the Cor*- 
** niolan, and others. To the weJi of the 
<* countries where the Sclavonian tongues 
^' are Jpoken^ there is Germany and other 
** countries, where we meet many languages 

of Germanic origin. The ancient language 

-^ Germany is by fome called Old Gothic, 

P 2 *^ by 
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•^ ^ itf/ifi^rr 7>«#^n»r, and JiiH hy fakers 
^' Norrene^ Norman^ or Nortbem^ Ti^ 
** SEVENTH CBTAFTER therefore fodt tredt 
of the ancient Germanic tonguey and if tit 
Jex^ral deri%Mtives^ htb anfient and mo^ 
dern. ^he modern, beginning fram the 
•• farther nortby are the Icelaadk^ to which 
•' we will j^m the Greentandijh^ as wejhali 
have no pro^ertr place for it than this # 
then the Swedijh, the Norvigian^ the Da^ 
nijh^ the Englijh, the Low-Dutch^ and 
the High-Dutch} and this kfi "wiU he 
thefirfi qf winch we jhMfpeak. Jmon^ 
the ancient Germanic tongues there are the 
Runic y the jinghSat^on, the Mefig^thk^ 
" the Teot^^ andjc^e others. From Ger^ 
** many,, turning our fieps to the Wtfi, wt 
** will enter France, and there fnd one gT 
" the prettiefi daughters of the Latin 
** tongue f then the ItcMan, the Spamjh, 
** and the Portuguefe, with a few others of 
^* inferiour rank, hi the eighth chap- 
" T E R therefore we Jhall dwell a whik with 
*• them, after having paid our rejpe^fut 

** complimenti 
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^^ tompBnents U their m^le mother the Latin 
^* tsp^ue^ And bdn^ld! ^ive are here come to 
^ the atm^ ^rge of Europe. However^ 
*• hefore we Jkt fait for Africa^ tve muft 
*• needs Jpeak of Jeverdl languages inchfed 
^^ in Jbme narrwoj^aces^ which having little 
"^^ or no (^spring of their own, are by the 
** Knguijts called sj^^axl tongoes. Tet 
^* thefe t4o dejerve ^ur attention *, and we 
*« JhaU therefore form our ninth chapter 
*^ of thefinall tongues of Europe, in- which 
^ are comprifed the Hungariani the Lithu'- 
^^ aman, the Lwonidn, the Finlandijh, the 
*' ff^elcA with the ComwalKan, Irtjh, Ar^- 
•f moric, and ether of its dialedls } the Bif- 
*^ cay an, which is thought to be the ancient 
*^ Spanifbi the Albaneje, and fome others^ 
*• ^ben we will crofs over to Africa. But 
♦* in that country, though much larger than 
*^ Europe, I fear we Jhall not be able to 
•* travel much, becaufe of the dreartnefs of 
^ ks dtfartr^ and the barbarity of its na^ 
" tirnis : befides that we Jhall aheady have 

P 3 *♦ "ui/ited 



** vtfite4 the Bdrbary^States upon oc^<k^dn 
^^ of the Arabic language comrnQtily Jpoke 
•* there J and the empire of AbyJJinia^ where 
^' the Ethiopia and the Amharic tongues are 
^' predominant. However J^gypt will keep 
f* us a while with the Coptic tongue or Old 
" Egyptian. This tongue Jh^ll form the 
f^ chief ornament of the tenth chap- 
*? TE^ ; and in it w Jhall fpeak alfo of 
^^ fqme others^ efpecially of the ancient Afri^ 
f* can, na%g^ called Tamagzet, and of the 
•* Congoyan, Angolian^ Melindan, Otten^ 
5* toticy Madagafcaric, and fome others. 
** From Africa then we Jhall fail to Ame^ 
■ ' riga, travel it all over^ lift en to the va-* 
** rious jpeechjes of tbofe wild nations, and 
*| interpret them as far as we Jhall be,a§iftei 
f< by our books. Of the Americari languages 
* * we Jhall make two chapters. . The firjl, 
** which will be the eleventh in our work. 
?* Jhall treat of the languages of Norths 
ff America y and the fecond, which wUl be 
f* /j^? TWELFTH in order y Jhall comprehend 

V fbofii 
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-^^ tio/e of ^utb' America. In the Jtrjl <f 
^ theft Jwo chapters tve will fpeak of the 
*^ Mexicany'the PocmaniCy the Virginian^ 
** the Algonkine^^ the Hwjonic^ the Carib^ 
'* bern^ nnd ntherj i and in the fecond^ of 
** th)^ Brafiliany the Chikfe^ the Peruvian^ 
*/. and others. And with this chapter we 
** JhdUput an end to our long and laborious 
^' peregrination.'^ 

Such was to be the work ddigned by 
my reverend friend father Finetti, a work 
grand in the defign, and as far as it went» 
complete in the execution; a work that . 
would have refleifled infinite honour upon 
his country, as it would have added im- 
meafely to that flock of philological 
knowledge already poflefled by the Euro- 
peans ; and what is ilill pf greater imppr-^ 
tance, would hav^ apprifed the ftudjous 
part of mankind by a ftriking ejcample, 
of the vaft and ippfl: incredible acquifitions 
thj^ hjoman mind can make^ when long 
andinceflantly. employed upon the purfuit \ 

pf knowledge* But alas ! the noble fpctf j 

f 4 cimeQ i 
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cimen tbat he gave tos of the ialcndeif 
vporkp which he printed at his own ex^ 
pencei for a long time did not fell f The 
Arangenefs of itsJtitlet the obl^orit)r of 
its author, the ftupidity of his feUow^ 
friars^ the barbarous inattention of tb6 
Venetians^ and foitne other caufeSj unfor- 
tunately concurred to ct^ake this grand per^ 
formancc be neglefted ; and as father Fi-? 
fi«tt!i, like the generality of our ffiarsj, 
had no nioney to fpare for the printii)g of 
it> he did not care jEbr the trouble of 
writing it. Thus the litjeraty world haa 
been for ever robbed of his other tUteA 
volumes^ to the ereriafting forrow of 6very 
cultivate of knowledge | It is true that 
eight years after the firft edition of the 
firft volume, all the copies of it were fold 
in a few weeks upon the ftrong reconir 
mendation of a periodical writer, who 
happened by chance to read it ; but the 
heavy addition of eight years to the old 
age of the author, had &> Mhhltd him, 
ths^t i>ow he could write np more; anc} 
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tkus Italy and ^he whole worJd mitil for 
ever btftnoati this great loCi, ai in ^\ 
^obability aq mftn '^ill twit again fee 
found fo well qualified ifer fo terrifying an 
undertaking. 

After this aecoiiat of out Flmstti; there 
is no need of introducing any otliter of 
my countrymen to the acquaintai|ce of 
the Eftgliih. But ihould ^y of my 
readers go to vifit Italy, and. be defirous 
to inquire a little into the literature; of . it, 
I take the liberty dl throwing hc^ in a 
pote * the name$ of fome few afliongft 

* At Flortncey Perelli, Pompco Nerf, Bafidini, 
Targioni, Manetti, Nxnaqati an4NeUf* 

At Ronuy Stai, Mammacchi, Maratti, Qiacomelli, 
TaIzAaj Garamft^ and •Borgia, 

At Bologna^ two Zanotti's, Fantoni, two Taruffi*s, 
(Qne of ^hom fpeikfcs EnglHh w£indeifuU)r well) 
Monti, Ferdinand Baff^ si|id th^ lady. Laura 

Bafi. 

...» _ ... > 

At Naples^ Genovefi, Gaetti, MartorelU,- Oaturnio, 
(the dilcoverer of two aqueduds in thenar never 
pbfervcd by foitfter anatpmifts) a,ud marquis 
Bondba. 

• At 
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cur learned, widi wlioie converfittioa or 
work^ I am furc any Ehgliihman will be 
pleafed, let his knawledgc be ever fo 
great and fo multifarious* 

At Modinay VandeUi. 
At Padnoy Marfili, Carmeii, and Maftrega. 
At P^, Matani and Adaiou 
At Ccrtonaj Coltellini. 
At Lvccaj Benvenuti. 

At SitHOi Baldaffiirri, Tabomni, and PiftoL 
htVdterray GuamacL 
At Parmay Pacciaudi. 
- At Inmhiy count Zampieri. 
At Miawtty Bonfi, befidcs Bianchi, and Batarra^ 

already nained» 
At Pefaroy Olivicri. 
At Afuonoy Mauri, Stampxni, and Cccco Storani, 

alirady namcd^ 
At Maceratay rwro Mozzi's, Compagnoni, and 

AurHpa. 
At MtUtHy Imbonati, two Villa's, Baleftrieri, Irico, 

and many more. 
At Genooy Giambattifta Negroni, Viali, Celefia, 

Gaflaldi, and Pizzorno. 
At Cafaly in Montferrat, Cocconati, GrifcHa, and 
'• Gambera. - 

At Turirty Broardi, Quarcgna, Lavriano, Somis, 
. Alione, etc, 

C H A P. 
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C HAP, XIY. 

jtL'F TE R the above flight account • of 
our literature, it may not be iinpifeper to 
^peafe of the advantages which |he Italians 
may jreafonably ^ - expeft from addicting 
thcfjaftlves to a^ ftudifius life. An infdr- 
mation of this kind will lead my Englifh 

readets into fuch parts of our cuftoms^ as 

» »■ -. . . 

ho traveller of their nationi^ fo far aS I . 

« - » 

have t)bferved, has yet taken notice*. 

"«• • 

In Italy when a yoilng man is trained 
up to phyfic, he has it in his power to 
get his livelihood by it in a very fhort 
tinie, if he will apply to it in fuch a man- 
ner as to acg^uirq. any reputation. * On his 
quitting the uniyerfity, whicH is generally 
done .after fey en yestfs, and ^t?r having 
|aken all hjs degrees,, he goes to ferve as a 
volunteer in fome great hofpital, or put? 

. fciipfelf 



himfelf to a kind of apprentifhip with 
one of the moft noted phyiicians in a 
capital town, that he may now learn the 
pradice^ aslbe is fuppofed to have already 
learned the theory of pbyfic. The phy- 
l^i39$ of It^ly viiit all ^eir patients with 
tlietr young pupils ^i|:(laatly ^ their 
ht(^$ oblige thtm to infp€€t minutely all 
th^ nta&adi^ that &U in their way, and 
take notice. of th^.refiieidisi they ]Hre« 

Ibribe. 

, T^hW ki^d of ^ life a yon^g beginner 
generally follows, until an opportunity 
offers to be chofen phyfician to an hof« 
pital, or to go in the fame capacity to 
forne inxall town or village, which is called 
anJare m condotta. As (bon as he hears 
of a vacancy in vij provincial place that 
will fuit his circumftances, he applies 
either personally or by letter to the cor- 
poratign of it, offers his fervice, and pro- 
duces his certificates of having had his 
degrees, ferved his apprentifhip, and lived 
as every honefl man ought to live. 

4 On 



Ott ()Ccafioii of vacancies thpre '^t ^^ 
nentUf Jfeveral comjwtitori »3a> ttrive ia 
fill the empty pl^ace. But the young phy**. 
fician who has acquired the bfeft charader 
bodi for fkUl in his profeiSiOfi, and pru-> 
deuce in common life, has ifee btfft ohance 
ef ijttccecdiflg ia bifi appfication^ and of 
heisig preferred >to the Other candidates # 
His fucccfs however depends on the fuf-^ 
frages of die corporation j and the largeft 
number of them is not always obtained 
by fuperior merit. Partiality and chance 
will fometimes interfere^ and give a place 
to one that ought to have been given to 
another* But we are very fure, on the 
other hand, that ofixcioufnefs avails but 
little in cafes of fuch ele^^ions, and that 
places win never be procured by money, 
as we are ftill perfedt ftrangers to the 
noble arts of bribing voters. 

When the place is once obtained, the 
young {^yfician keeps it until he hears 
of a better ; and then he offers himfelf a 
candidate for that. By thefe means our 

provincial 
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provincial phyficians fhift from place to 
phice, that is> from a (mall condotta to a 
grcjiter. 

No patient in any provincial place isr 
obliged to fee his phyfician for his atten- 
dance^ as each corporation allows him a 
yearly falary. Hovirever almoft all fami- 
lies, whether they have occafion for him 
or not, fend him fome little prefent at 
cafter and at chriftmas, which confifts of 
a lamb or a kid, of hams, faufages^ ca-« 
pons, game, oil, wine, corn, or the like- 
The pooreft peafant would be afliamed 
Hot to fend at leaft a couple of fowls to 
his phyfician on the holidays. 

This neceffity of pufhing themfelves 
forward by mere dint of perfonal merits 
and the liberty that people have of em- 
ploying any phyfician in the neighbour- 
hood, if they have no good opinion of 
their own, naturally creates much emu- 
lation amongft neighbouring phyficians, 
and makes the greatefl: part of them apply 
yery ferioufly to their bufinefs; fo that it 

is 



18 not rare to find fome of theqi very ildl-^ 
ful in their profeffion even in. die ob*. 
icureft towns of Italy; and I was much 
furprifed two years ago in a petty villa^^ 
of the Upper, Montferrat, called Rivalta^ 
to find one fignor Bovio, a young phyfi*- 
cian> not only very fkilful in the fcience 
of healings but alfo poiTefTed of a large 
coUedlion of the natural productions of 
that province made by himfelf, and efpe- 
cially of petrifications fcarce to be found 
even in the amplefi: mufeums. It is to 
that emulation we chiefly owe the works 
of our Borelli*s, Bellini's^ Malpighi's, 
B^glivi's, Torricelli's, Redi's, and, many 
others^ whofe names are known to tj|ie 
phyficians of this part of the world, as 
well as thofe of Sydenham and Boerhaave. 
If a village happens to be fo fmall as 
not afford a fuffident falary, it is annexed 
to one, two, or more of. the neighbour- 
ing 5 and their common phyfician in fuch 
a cafe is enabled by them to keep a 
horfe, a mule, or a vehicle. It h like- 
wife 
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vn£t die bi^efs xtf the corporsttion to 
provide a lodging for bim whoever hp 
is obliged flo make any Aay amongft ibjeiu^ 
«nc( be abie&t a while hota his ufual i]fddce 
of refidence. If the place^ on the con<* 
trarj^ is too krge fo^ one phjrfician/ the 
cofpofation has more than one ialaxy 1:0 
appoint, and aiore than One eondottu to 
dlfpofeof. 

* The fakries, together with the regular 
prefents, in many villages and provincial 
towns that I htive vidoed^ and where I 
have often mad^ it a point to be particu^ 
lariy inquiiitive on this head, are equi-*' 
Valent, upon a medium, to a capitatkm 
of two (hillings ; and few are the con^ 
d$tta's that contain lefs than three hundred 
£ovX%f as few are likewife thofe that go 
beyond {trcn or eight hun<ked . So that our 
provincial phylicians in the fmoXldk places 
get about thirty or forty pounds a year» 
ftnd fev^nty or eighty in the largeft ; which 
are fufficient competencies, as there is no 
provincial place throughout Italy, where 

a middling 



til middling family may not be decently 
maintained with the fmalleft of thefe 
films. 

Yet all our phyficians do not go in 
€Ondotta. Some of them remain for many 
years in their apprentifhips i aft as fubfti* 
tatesf to their prhicipals ; get patients for 
atxcttiithti when they think it time to 
ventute on their own bottoms, and fct up 
in capital towns, where fome of them 
have got very defirable fortunes* 

whether this method of proceeding 
ivith regard to the pradice of phyfic be 
preferable to that ufed in England I will 
not venture to determine. It may perhaps 
be lefs lucrative to fome of the profeflbrs 
of medicine. But it feems to me more 
ufeful to the people ; as they are in Italy 
much more generally> and even to the 
loweft, accommodated with the aid of 
phyficians regularly bred, than the people 
in England. 

^ The young men who apply to furgery, 
get through the world exaftly after the 

(^ manner 
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manner of phyficians. And as for the 
apothecaries, any body that .chufes may 
fet up for one, after having undergone 
proper examinations. But the phyficians 
in every place of their refidence are obliged 
to vifit once a year at leaft the apothecaries* 
j(hops, and have power to deftroy all 
their decayed drugs and bad medicines* 

And here I mult not omit to fay, that 
within my memory the number of apothe- 
caries is confiderably decreafed in Italy 3 
and I was credibly informed in my late 
ramble there, that, in Florence only, 
more than twenty of them were in left 
than three years obliged to leave ofF 
trade, as our phyficians are generally be- 
come averfe to frequent prefcriptions, and 
as our apothecaries are not allowed to 
play the phyficians, as they commonly do 
in England. 

With regaf d to thofe who apply to the 
ftudy of the laws, they are more depen- 
dant on government than the phyficians, 
furgeons, or apothecaries ; for, when the 



government 
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government is apprifed of their beinjg 
properly qualified from the univ^rfities^ 
they arc fent as podefta^s or judges in dif* 
ferent plapes about the provinces* There 
a young lawyer adminifters both civil and 
criminal juftice in cafes of no great mo- 
ment ; but in cafes of importance people 
muft refort to higher tribunals. 

When a young pode/ia has thus admi« 
niftered juftice for three years, a perfoa 
with the title oi Jindko {ovjindaco, as the 
Tufcans pronounce it) is fent to make the 
tour of all the podejieria's^ that is, of all 
the places where the podefta's refide. 
Public notice is then given in each re* 
fpedtive place to the inhabitants of the 
arrival of iht.^nMco, and every body with- 
out exception is at liberty to lay before 
hiai in writing any complaint againft the 
podejla. Thefe complaints are immediately 
t'ranfmitted by the Jindico to the higheft 
magiftrate in the ftate, and by him exa- 
mined, or given to deputies to examine. 
If they are found trifling or ill-grounded, 

Q^a they 
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they are difregarded ; and^ if juft^ rcdrc£« 
fed. But it will not be difficult to guefs, 
that a podefta has no great chance of bc^ 
ing promoted to a more lucrative podefieria 
if it appears by any complaint, that he 
has not adminiftered juitice with a fteady 
balance. If he has> he is ient to a more 
profitable .place for ' another triennium, 
and fo on ; nor is any fodefia ever kept 
more than three years in the fame place, 
that he may not (I fuppofe) contradl very 
flrong attachments to particular people^ 
and run into any danger of partiality. 

Befides applying to the podefieria s, the 
young ftudents in law take up the profef- 
fion of an advocate in great towns^ and 
have clients pretty much upon the plan 
of the counfcllors of England. In this 
way of bufincfs they generally fare, as in 
England, according to their feveral pro- 
portions of knowledge and eloquence, of 
dexterity or artfulnefs : and from this 
clafs, as well as from that of the podefias, 
the chief magiftrates and fuperior judges 

are 
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are chofen by |;«verninent; when it is 
thoitght proper. 

Mr. Sharp in the very beginning of his 
work fets ont, foppifhly enough^ for a 
deep critic in the Venetian dialed:^ and 
(peaks of the advocates of Venice c yet 
he does not venture to give his opinion 
with regard to their powef s in oratory. 
He only defcribes them in their aifts of 
peroration^ and is very right when he 
fay^» that their voices are difcord^ their 
geiliculations approaching to thofe of 
madmen^ and their general way of plead* 
ing noify and uncivilifed. 

The Venetians value themfelves much 
on their forcible eloquence, and think that 
their advocates are the only legitimajte 
offspring of the ancient Roman orators^ 
who certainly muft have been very noify 
ipeakers and great gefliculators^ as they 
liad often occaiion to fpeak to multitudes 
more eafily convinced by a ftrong tone of 
voice, and by violent motions of arms 
and hands, than by argument and reafon. 

0.3 But 
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But as the Venetian advocates have in 
every caufe only forty judges at moft to 
convince, and as their debates are carried 
on in the halls of St/ Mark's palace, and 
not in vaft or open places, (as was often 
the cafe wiih the Romans) their ftamp^ 
ing, their contorlions, and their vocife- 
rations always gave me great offence, and 
made me think, that their bluftering man- 
ner of pleading was difadvantageous ta 
their clients, as the heft reafons offered 
in their fupport muft in fpme meafure be 
drowned in their own infernar clamour 
and agitations. Yet the Venetian noble- 
men who fit as judges, are fo ufed to it, 
that they can very well feparate their 
folid reafons from their roaring : and in 
the many years that I have lived in Ve- 
nice I never had occafion to be much 
diffatisfied at any of their decifions in any 
caufe, and fcarcely ever heard any perfon 
complaining of their final fentences. But 
flill the Venetian advocates would do bet- 
ter in my my opinion, to conform to the 

rfeft 
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reft of Italy, and plead with a little more 
compofure ; with Icfs bawling and braw- 
ling. 

What our government do with regard 
to the ftudents in law, our bifliops do 
with regard to the rfudents in divinity, 
Thefe are fent as curates, redtors, or vi- 
cars from the capital towns to the villages 
or fmall towns in their diftri£ts as foQn as 
they have got the order of priefthood. 
But they are not removed triennially as 
the podejlas. They fucceed, 4ike the 
phyficians, to the vacancies of curacies, 
redtoric's, and vicarages as foon /«i they 
offer I and he who is thought the^ beft 
qualified, is generally preferred to the 
other candidates by the cledors appointed 
by the bifhop. 

The reader however is not to fuppofe 
thefe cuftoms univerfal throughout Italy. 
The country being divided into many 
fovei^ignties of different forms, the laws 
and cuftoms mufl of confequence difFer in 
many places. Yet this is, in the main, 
4 0^4 the 
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the plan that each of them follows with 
regard to phyficians^ lawyers^ and divines. 
To point out each particular way of pro-* 
Yiding for theie three claifes of people 
. throughout our feveral fovereignties would 
prove tedious as well as endlcfs. 

Beiides thefe roads that the ftudious of 
Italy have to employment and prefer-* 
ment, and through which they may at** 
tain to the higheft pods both in church 
and ftate, the univeriities are likewife 
open to ihem i and to get profefTorfhips 
genera% depends upon their reputation 
for i^wledge. The ialaries annexed ta 
the profefibrihips are partly paid out of 
Some monies affigned to the univeriities 
by government^ and partly arife from per-^ 
quifites and fees belonging to the univer-** 
fitijes themfelv€ts. Few of bur univerfitics 
have lands and funds of their own as thoft^ 
of Oxford and Cam(>ridge. 

\y^hf n a man is chofen profeflbr, he has 
nothing to do but to continue readiitg his. 
leAw?s^ a,ri4 incTQafe, i^ know:lcdge an4 
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credit, and he may befure,at the very worft, 
of ending bis days in comfortable circum- 
ftances if he reaches to old age» becaufe 
his falary is generally augmented a little 
every feven years. Then after fourteen 
years fcrvice he may if he chufes quit 
the univerfity, and retire upon half pay, 
and not feldom upon a whole one for lifcj^ 
if he has rendered himfelf ufeful and 
confpicuous. 

The divifion of Italy into many 
fovereignties renders^ the inhabitants of 
different parts, near as omch ftrangers tq 
one another as if they were the inhahi-» 
tants of fo many iilands^ becaufe they feiU 
doax travel into one another's counery« 
This hinders the growth of ow caf^f^ 
towns» that cannot all bo fw^tawed iato 
c|ie, as it is. ^^ qafe iif^ F?*nce and Epg-. 

A cottiitry fy co^^ituMd cannot s^cif d 

^y g<*M mesns of peo)aiary<advaot^s;«oi 

£iich u devote theiir Uvts to thofe kiiuk 

of Utqrftture wjiid^ V9 ifidl^iid«at of tho^ 

three 
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three profeflions. Hence the man who 
applies to poetry, hiftory, aftronomy, 
botany, and other branches of literature 
of no immediate neceflity, cannot raife 
contributions from the public, as is tlic 
cafe in London and in Paris. When an 
Italian acquires knowledge withqut a view 
towards the univerfity, he docs it merely 
for thfe fake of doing fomething, and can 
fcarce have any other reward than the 
confcioufnefs i^nd fatisfaftion of doing 
well. The trade of writing books is hy 
no means a profitable trade in Italy, and 
fetv are thofe among us that get any thing 
by it. Half a dozen mercenary writers 
make a fmall penny in Venice with fome 
tranflation from the French or the Eng- 
K(h ; and I remember one Fabricio, a man 
olvery good parts, wh<^ had a little more 
than three (hillings a (heet for tranflating 
Chamber^s didionary^ and Middleton'a 
Hfe of Cicero. This is almoil: the only^ 
way of getting a few ducats that lies 
(Open to our vplunteers in literature > and^ 

a fliort 
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a ftiort and narrow way it is. Yet the 
Italians in general are very eager after 
fame I and every learned foreigner knows, 
that ever fince the firft revival of literature 
in Europe, they have conftantly cultivated 
all forts of fciences vsrith very good fuc- 
cefs, and produced a confiderable number 
of good book^ on every fubjedt; for 
i«?hich they are perhaps to be praifed 
above the ftudious of other nations, vrhen 
it is confidered that all their mental pro^ 
duftions are given gratis. Morgagni, 
who has wrote fo much ,^ and whofe works, 
are in the hands of every good phyfician 
and anatoniift through Europe, never got; 
one hundred pounds from the boojkfellers, 
though many bookfellers be grown rich 
by his works. Metaftaiio and Carlo 
Gozzi are the only two Italian writers 
who might have made money of their li- 
terary labours, as their works have the 
great advantage of being alike pleafing to 
die learned and the ignorant. But Meta-< 
llaixp made a pref^^nt of his to one Betti-f ' 

pellij 
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nelli, a bookfcller of Venice, who got 
more than ten thbufand Englifh pounds 
by publifhing above thirty editions of 
them, which were fold with aftonifhing 
rapidity all over Italy; and Gozzi gave 
his, as I faid, to an aftrefs, who has not 
yet thought proper to make them public* 
and which would fell in my opinion quite 
as well and as fad as Metaftaiio's« As to 
Goldoni and Chiari^ they fcarcely got 
from the managers of the Venetian thea« 
tres ten pounds for each of their plaj^s 
when they both were at the zenith of 
their undeferved popularity ; and their 
profits from the printing of them were 
fltll a great deal imaller, not only becaufib 
it is the general coftom for our authors to 
make a prefent of their works to book- 
fellers, who in return fcarcely give a few 
copies of dieir books when printed ; but 
likewifb becaufe their plays began to be 
fevqrdy cenfured as foon as ftripped of the 
gaudy ornaments of the fcene. Our 
learned ftare when thipy are told, that in 

• England 
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England there are numerous writers who 
get their bread by their produdlions only, 
and that fOme amongft^them can earn' 
from bookfellers a thoufand fequeens a 
year if they are laborious ; or, that a fingle 
play in London, and in Paris too, will 
fomctimes produce as much to its author. 
They can fcarcely be brought to believe 
fuch wonders, as not one in a hundred 
of them ever got with his quill as much 
in a twelvemonth, as the worft hackney- 
fcribler in London can get in a week. 

But the impofGbility of making money 
l>y their literary labours, is not the only 
difadvantage that attends the learned of 
Italy. They are likewifc to encounter 
inany difficulties in the publication of their 
works. Nothing is printed in Italy with- 
but being firft licenced by two, and fome- 
times more revifors appointed by the civil 
and the ecclefiaftical government. Thefe 
are to pcfufe every manufcript intended 
for the prefs ; and fbmetimes their fcru- 

pufoufnef^ and titAidity, fomctimes their 
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vanity or ill-temper^ and fometimes their 
Ignorance and infufficience raife fo inany 
objedions> that a poor author is o£teii 
made quite fick with his own produc- 
tions. Yet many aew books * are conti- 

♦ To give an imperfe(3 idea of our eagerncfe after 
fame, I beg the reader's leave to fubjoin a lift I have 
lately received from Italy of the works produced ivi th- 
in thefe few years by the authors of Brefcia only j 
and yet Brefcia is a town not to be compared ivith 
Rome, Naples, and other Italian cities in point of 
literature. 

Paoh Gagliardij dead in 1761. His works* Par ere 
inUriM alio anticfi Stata di Cenomam^ llz, Padua, \^7.^. 
Vita dt Giovanni Cinelli* Roveredo, 1736. Beiides two 
fine editions of tbofe fathers who were natives of 
Brefcia, fome Latin and Italian orations, and fome 
tranflations from the Greek and Latin. 

Ramiro Rampinelliy an Olivetan monk, dead in the 
year 1759. His works. LeSiones Optica^ Brixiaey 
1760. See a farther account of this mathematician 
In Signora Agnefi's famous book intitlcd Inftitutiones 
jfnaliticiff, 

Fra Fortunate da Brefcia^ a Francifcan friar, dead in 
1754. Geomitria Elementa^ Brixiae, 1734. Philofophia 
SenJUuniy 2 vol. 4to. Brixias, 1735. Eknunta mather 
matica, 4 vol. I737> and many other Works, fome of 
which have undergone feveral edition^* 
• Conte Giavibattifta Svardi ^^czi in 1766, Nuovi 
jfftrum$nti ptr la defcrizione di divirfg .cur*u< antiche e 

modernt^ 
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nual|y printing^ all. over Italy, and lU-thc 
number there is always fome that has 
merit. This trial is very troubkfome, I 
own ; and fhould fuch a cuftom be intro- 

Tnodeme^Brckh 1764; with other works mathematical 
and mechanical. 

Giambattifta Scarilla, a Teatinc friar. Phyfica gene^ 
ralU metbodo matbematko tra^ata^ 4 vol. Brixiae, 1 754^ 
ufque 1757. De magmte^ %yo\. ^Xjdj Brixiae, 1759* 
Mlementa logical ontokgia^ &c* 4 vol. BrixisC) l^f>J^• 
Commentarii XII. De rebus ad fctmtiam naturalempertU 
mnithusy i vol. 4to, 1766. 

Cmte Giatnmaria Maxzuchtllt^ dead in 1765. ^ottzU 
Storiche inUrne ad jfrchimide, BtcfcisLy 1737. Vitadi 
Pierro Aretinoy Padova, 1 74 ' • f^^^ ^' Jacopo Bonfadio^ 
Brefcia, 1766. This nobleman has likewile wrote 
an account of Italian writers in fcvcntecn vol. fol. fix 
of which only are printed ; and feveral other works • 

Conti Francefco Roncalliy living. De acquis Brixianis^ 
I vol. 4to. Europa medicina^ 1 vol. fol. Hiftoria mor^ 
borumj i vol. fol. Epiftola et diplomatOy i vol. foK 
befides many other lefs voluminous works. 

Conte Pierantonio Gaetaniy living. Diakg9 dellt, 
antiche Saltagioni. De magia et cabala.^'^De fybtllis.'-^ 
Mufeum Mazzuchellianum^ feu numifmata virorum doC' 
irina preftantium, Venetiis, 1761, 2 vol. fol. 

Giambattifta Jlmici^ living. // dritto delta natura e 
iille genti di Puffend^rJiPi reitificatQ^ accrefciuto^ ed ilhft 

tratQ 
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dttced in England, I believe veiry few d.tt^ 
thors would have phlegm enough to fub^ 
mit to it. But long ufe has reconciled 
tiie Italians to it^ and few are our printer^ 

trato.VencfLi^j ifS7> 4 vol. 410. Offirv4naeni critifb^ 
fipra h Jpiriti d'Elvezio*— *Z)^ jttre natural and other 
things. 

Ant9nid Bngneli^ living, ll prigiu£zi&f podma^ 
Brefeia, I'jtb. Severad orations and tk)etical pieees* 

Giambttttifta Radelloy a clergyman, living. Vita det 
conte GiambaUtfta MazMchelB^ Brefcia, 1766. This 
Roddla is the continuator of the above-mentioned ac« 
count 0f'It€tUan writers. 

Giammaria Bhmiy living. Stwia Brefciana^ ii voI« 
^Ui.*^Ffta £ Giorgio IJhriotOy and other works. 

Carlo DoHeday living. DeUa 'icccha e Momte dl 
Mrefciay Brefcia, 1755. 
' Conti DuranU Durantiy living. Rime. Brefcia^ 
1755. 

jRbate Luchii a monk, living. De monafierio LeoHenfi^ 
Rome, 1765. 

Bonaventura Lucbi^ living. De nuditati ProtsplaftonoH 
De ferptnte tentatore^ Patavii, 1755-; with other 
works. 

Fietro Barzaniy living. Vita del Panagiofi da Sinope$ 
}fi Greek and Italian, Brefcia, 1760. 

GiiiSo Bditelli and Francefco Piazzoni^ both living,. 
together with Garh Searella^ who died but lately, have 

wrote 
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who will dare the law^ and print any 
book fecretly. 

An Englifh author in reading this ac ^ 
county will blefs himfelf that he was not 

wrote many things much admired by learned antiqua- 
rians in the colledion of the feveral works publifhed 
abdut thi ancient Cenmumi. 

Fra Gaudemd^ da Brefcia^ a capuchin friar, Imng, 
Iftituzioni oratorie^ Brefcia, 1760. 

Vintore da Coccaglio^ living. Ricerca Jiftematica ful 
ufto i fuUa mente di San Projptro d^ jtcquitama nel fuo 
foetna contra gV ingrati^ 1 vol. 410. Lo fpirito fibfofic9^ 
tiohgico^ € afcettico di San Profptn d* j/quiumia ne* fim 
epigrammi. Bjrefcia, 1761. i vol. 4to. 

Giafnbattifta CbiarOfnmtij living* Del pat^mo imfera 
digU aniicbiJtamani — Difcorfo fipra lafdidti-^Ragiona' 
nunto intomo agU epijiolari degU uomini illufiri.^-^Di akum 
veritafmdamentali del gins di natura e della mtfraUfilofofia. 
'^Sopra loftato antico e prefente della Valcammica. — Delle 
accademe Utterarie Brefciane.'^Del comrnerdo^^^Fita del 
cavalier Vannetti. — Elogi del padre Giampietro Bergantini. 
-— £ del conti Giahandrea Giovanelli. All the above 
works, with fome others, were feverally printed from 
1759 to 1767. 

To this lift I might add fome other names, but this 
fpecimen fuffices to give, as I faid, fome idea of the 
bufy fpirit of my countrymen when confidered as 
authors. 

R born 
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born in that country of ilavery.; and i 
give him joy that he is a free Briton. 1 
wifli no ill to the liberty of the Englifh 
prefs; and evoy body who knows n» 
perfonally, knows that I am a tolerable 
good Engliihman, though born and bred 
in Italy. However> I cannot forget 
^at at bottom I am AiH an Italian j and 
1 know the mettlefdme temper of ttty dear 
countrymen fo well, that I ihould be very 
ibrry to fee diem ^enjoy this English pri« 
vilcge. Unlcfe "the whole frame 6f thfc 
government were adjufted to this liberty, 
and of « piece with it, it <:ottki'liiG^t :feil of 
being mifchievous to the ftate^nd'to *the 
fatisfadtion of private -people, without en- 
creafihg literature -or knowledge in any 
proportion. Such a liberty Woiild ^hardly 
contribute to the multiplication of their 
Metaftaiio's and Gozzi's, of. their Fi- 
ne tti's and Morgagni's. But I ito quite 
clear on the other hand, that is would 
prcfcntly degenerate into licentiqufnefs, 

and 
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Mid'tbe times <)f 4he ol^^ne Ai-etino's i^nd 
^t^ A&ieiilioai >]|EmiK)'v.s be ^Qfeialy ^e^ 
^ivbd. S^PyXatlW&ng Ais^fiddi^Komt 
^9m\M, ^M 4^aEik ki the iiiioft ^reviling 
tecflls iof^om^ro^ 4nnft kings o^itheirde^ 
4clat«ng a^war oriftrlking jei ^eace fame'' 
m^hdt ^<fld&ing with' the inteneffs of ithe 
4^oinms. A^^g^d Wlfrmcduno^ fiolognfi 
^ould 4htn befmear -with his l)lackdft ink 
^ ieveA >the ^bo0ji^^<)k3^^ ^iieens for Jthqir en^ 
x^duVajgiiig fermgn ]Mnurf»6liu*ers^to fet^e 
In ilicir ^dominions i and a ftu{>id LsK^e- 
¥6He <]tf'Waples .would .then ^be >k|rifii df 

ilie vil^ epithets on any little coii^on- 
wealth for permitting their ibip-^wf igbus 
^to hvSM and fell men of war ito thofe 
-iw^ho [have to^ney enough to buy them* 
^Ko jpublic chapa<S^er would then: £mi 
ilhidter againft that deluge of outcageous 
4aitirewhkh wotiM £ow from the rltajliaii 
-pens i anrd every private reputation would 
jbe )ax idle, mercy of .every fcoundrel that 
^oodld rKyme^ In the greatefl part of the 
Jtdaaa ^ilates^ ^ry few individuals haire 

R a their 
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at prefent their digeftion fpoiled^ or their 
fleep interrupted, by the political meafures 
adopted by government in their refpedive 
countries : but were our prefs to be. let 
free^ many an oilman of Lucca, mmy ^ 
wine-merchant of Empoli, and many a 
tallow-chandler of M odena would . then 
pretend to be a good deal wifer than 
fecretaries of ftate, and wonder at kings 
and queens for not picking them out of 
their (hops, and bringing them to the 
higheft employments. Sedition, defama-* 
tion, profanenefs^ ribaldry, and other fuch 
benefits would then quickly circulate 
through all our towns, villages,, and ham<- 
lets. Irreligion would be fubAituted in 
a great meafure to bigotry and fuperfti- 
tion : the pope would be called antichrift 
and mother church a whore. Such would 

« 

be, amongft others, the bleifed elFefts of a 
free prefs in Italy, could we ever be in- 
dulged with it. But heaven avert we 
ihould ! It is faid that no body knows 
the pleafures of madnefs but madn^eii. 

The 
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The fame may be juftly faid of the pecu- 
liar advantages of flavery : they are not 
to be conceived but by flaves. And if it 
is true that learning cannot flourifh but 
in the funlhine of liberty, and if it is 
impoffiblcj without. a freedom of the prefs, 
ever to have in Italy fuch writers as the 
Johnfons and the Warburtons of England* 
let Italy never have any, as long as their 
Alps and Apennines will ftand : provided 
that on the other hand fhe never be orna^ 
mented by— — C^r^r/i defunt. 
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I ^ifft fidt end my account oi ftaiisnj 
literature witHput taking fame notitt ot 
thofc fbcicties of ftndious rireji, which ga 
»nongft u* by the natoc pf academlesj 
and are to be foniid even in the fmsdl^eft of 
pur towns,' 

Soon after the revival of learning feve- 
ral of thefe focicties were formed in ftiany 
parts of Italy, and efpecially in Florence j 
fi city defervedly celebrated for having^ 
been during the whole iixteenth century 
fo eminent a feat of literature, as to be 
fcarcely equalled by any other in Europe, 
Florence was in that pentury palled the 
Athens of Italy. 

Amongft the feveral academies formed 
in that capital, that which is called Delia 
^^fi/^rfoQti rendereid itfelf confpicuous 
above all others. ' 

The 
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The memjbers of this academy^ toward) 
thx end of the fixteenth ceotuiry^ took 
theip own lang4Eiage into^ confidgration ; 
am) the efteem in which Italiaa was thea 
h^d throughout Europe^ made thera 
think it necefiary to give die learned 
Mrorld an Italian didionary. 

Whatever progrefs lexicography may 
have made in all polifhed countries fince 
that timc^ the compiling of a didionary 
muft then have been thought highly dif^ 
ficult and laborious, as there was not then 
extant any work that coukl dired their 
undertaking, and point out a proper me- 
thod of compilation. Yet the academicians 
were not difmayed by the vaft and dreary 
profpeift. They parcelled out the in^ 
tended work amongft the ableft of their 
fraternity, who made copious extracts 
ef words from the books wrote in the 
thijce preceding ages ; ranged them in 
alphabetical order ; defined each word ' 
with much pr eeifioa 5 marked their greater 
or Icfs antiq^uity 5 diftinguifhed the poetical 

R 4 from 
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from the oHnmon^ and the elegant from the 
vulgar; pointed out their various meanings s 
illuftrated even the leaft important particles 
with fuffident examples ; gave the equi-* 
valent of each virord in Greek and Latin i 
and in the (pace of about thirty years pu^ 
blifhed the refult of their labours by 
means of the prefs. Thus was the road 
made fmooth to Furetiere and Johnfbo. 

Such a perfiimiance on its firft appear** 
ance was looked upon as a valuable acqui- 
iition to literature, and received by the 
learned with great and deferved applaufe* 
However it could not yet be coniidered 
as quite complete. Subfequeiit acade- 
micians now, that the firft an(L greater 
encumbrances were in a good meafure 
removed, retouched it in numberlefs 
places, and reprinted it feveral times both 
in th^ laft a|id in the preient age, carefully 
correded and remarkably eidarged vpon 
every new publication. 

^heir repeated diligence brought at laft 
the Italian dictionary to fuch a degree of 

copioulhefs. 
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copioufnefs, that every future edition will, 
in my opinion, ftand rather in need of 
retrenchments than of additions. 

Of the many members of the academy 
who were employed in the forming of this 
important and neceflary work> I will only 
mention Michelangelo Buonarroti, the 
author of the Tanaa^, already mentioned. 

This ingenious poet faw the acade^ 
micians much perplexed for want of ex-- 
amples out of printed books to authoriie 
a clafs of words, which, though fre«- 
quently occurring in converfation, are but 
feldom written. I mean thofe peculiar 
and technical words ufed by thofe who 
exert the meanefl: crafts, and deal in the 
loweft necclTaries of life. 

To remove this difficulty Buonarroti 
compofed a dramatic work of a very fin- 
gular kind. This was a comedy which 
confifted of five pieces, each of five afts, 
pr rather ^ comedy of five and twenty 

? Spc fMige 182, 
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aA9« HKb^ phce of aidion he aada » £^y 
fff voMt^^ an^ ac€oi?£oglyr fiititii^d itJ&i^ 
JP^r^. A fimpte plan, but lir ftom con^ 
lpffiptiblc> IS k gatve ham f com to- Intro- 
ietet al^ iMts^ of peoptt on^ the feme. 

This odd draitiJi was etfhiliitGd k> Fk^ 
tesice ait the expeium of the iWe wign for 
five aqghts: imssd&v^.*^ tbat £s^ £ve a^^ 
« one of the five comedies amgh^ and 
met with mudi afqiboofb. The gvoat 
smmftcar of* pDcidiar and technical wpedk 
wkick BadnavraltiL hromght into a ftna]} 
€oinp^$ by maauft o^ tbia pcstetic^ ^x^^ 
diient^ is i^^cjely; coacmvahlf : ami as l^ii; 
l^oigu^ge is pure Tufe^j, jd« mvf ivM^ 
giBe th(at the sbcademieiaow m^ gqoA U^ 
of it. in their diAionaiy. 

Befides giving us ^is buU^y pro^u^^n, 
tbs . ac^^micians encs^eafed tho ^ock of 
Italian literature with mwy otixer • v?9f ksi, 
^ tending; to the greater cn^beilifhoij^t 
and pcrfeftion of their tong^uc. Aipongft 
thefe^ the mod noted are many volumes 
intitled Profe Fiormtimh ind fome fevere 
'4 ' ilriftures 



iU^i^reir; v^OHi Tr$£^'s poiote of tbe dew 

livery aS )^fv£ihmt " But »eith«r ofrtiw^fiii 

t?wo wprfci. Ii*^ ^ny.jggisal ||r<EJpetlk)« ifls 

point 9| Jo^ir^g^Md pf uf^ t(» theif 4iiC' 

tionarj, Tlji^ JPf ^ fi$renfine wercj dic- 

ttatsd , by too biijotted 8t» at^e€^i]^ to tl»a- 

di^ed: pf tb^ metropoUsr whic]». they 

)pj3g endeavour^ to force upon all Italy 

as the, only ia^gi;ag» to be employed 

either in* ipeech or. m books« And as ta 

ib&vc cr^dciTms ooi Taflo's Jeri^f^em^ 

t^^ tbat, werr 9aip%e4 by the afl^dcmjr 

to examine whether it was to be adnaitted 

ajpoboij^gft ^KiF models of good kDg]U3ge» 

l^etrayfd; too grealoa narrc^wn^f^ of mind 

ifi trying dw^ language of fucb 4 poem by 

Ae ^»44f d of the ;Floreiitine diaM* 

f^ werel 5uiUy taxed of ovennicety and 

f ^^fittrjiF for havift^ iUfifted with too much 

vehei^Q^e UfHOto^ little imperfedlkioQa with 

X^&^ to gramcnlur and fyntax^ paffing 

OTCt thofe bkzesf of : Junius which illu'r 

miQate every one of his canto's. How-f 

fTcr, if thpif adwiratioi^ of Ariofte'f 
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Orlando renttered them unjuft in many 
icfpeds to TaiTo's Jerufalemj time in 
their default has at laft fettled the public 
judgment' with regard to both our epic 
poets j and the magnificence of Ta0b's 
numbers and didlibn^ together with his 
great conformity to epic rules^ will for 
ever overballancc Ariofto's fuperior gracc- 
fulnefs and rapidity of expreffion» and 
greater fertility of invention • The Jeru- 
ialem will always be the moft ftriking, and 
tile Orlando the moil pleafing of the twa 
poems, 

' But this academy^ which confifted onc9 
of many men highly eminent \n feveral 
partis of literature^ is at prefent much 
upon the decline, becaufe all that could 
be faid about Italian language, has heeii 
faid over and over. Then the hooour of 
admittance amongft its members is not 
now fo eagerly courted as it v(ras once, 
when perfonal merit 'was the only m^tns 
to obtain.it. It is therefore probable that 
the total aQnihilation of the acaden^ is 

approaching ; 
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appfroaching : but fuch is the natiird 
courfe of human things I They begin 
in. weaknefs and imperfedtion : acquire 
flrength by imall degrees^ and laft a while 
in vigorous maturity : then by fmall. de-^ 
grees grow weak and impeife4t again^ 
until an end is put to their exiftence by 
the irrefiftible cffc&s of time. 

Next tp the academy Del/a Crtifca, that 
of the Arcadia Romana rofc in repute. 
The buiinefs of this Arcadia was to cor- 
redt^ encreafCf and beautify our poetry, as 
that of the Crufca to purify, illuftrate, aqd 
fix our language. 

The Arcadian life, as fabulous hiiloiy 
reprefents it, was altogether innocent and 
fimple. The inhabitants of that country 
lived on the mere products of their lands 
and flocks, and cultivated only thofe arts 

• • < 

that are conducive to rural elegance and 
guiltlefs pleafure. 

Upon this foundation Jacopo Sannaz- 
zaro, who lived in the beginning of the 
iixteenth century, compofed in Italian a 

pafloral 
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'in, Italy 4i^ him no'lels lionouf ^haAljiii 
ijatin poem Dv Partu 'P'rrgmts, ttnd dxtt 
d It^y 'procuTtd liim Tevtral- Imitators, 
anioiigtt'vWiiom the ctfltftJrated'^Sir Philip 
*Sfdftey-did ncrt diftlainto1)fc ntmiBercd. ■• 
Si^hiazzarb's Arcaditi is in prbfe, intef- 

mixed with eclogues th Vertfe; 'and^bdth 

*. ..» ...-.«,, , 

Tiis proie and his eclogues, are lb Ctduded 
with paftbfal images . qfri4 fentimenls, that 
one would think the fjiilijeiQ: quite exauftea. 
.Yet the JtsiUans Hid hot thint ^ to to^frards 
the middle of the lail age, wlien Igme few 
vcrXe-jnongets^of Ropie todk itihio their 

' ■' ' ' 'la. ' ' 

heads again to culiivate that linagihary 

rural region. 

; If we . credit Mario Morei; who pu- 
blished lately the hiftory of this academy*, 
thofe who firft cTiihbed together m order 
to form it, were ho more tlwi thirteen , 

•• ^MorcPs . book is mtitlcd Memorie iftorkheJelf 

whofe 
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ytho^ tMinelB Mocei ^hss (thcfHghc fttqxecl 
to pr^eric« .But ifiiok is the ifondbofB ^of 
the ilt^liane fw v0rfe iaad ihyme^ tliat it 

'Thcfc 'tHk*<i*fn ^pMple jctfndd in « 
fi*kttdly Ifeckly, td ^icSi «htey g«Vte ^ 
ilffedted 'tkk ^ ^Hreudia Rdmdhtii and 
amongft the few laws, wrhten^rthcm 
fei 'Vety etegttit Tjatin by fli^e le^mefl 'Vin- 
Cei«o -Gi-atvhia; 'iht-rc 'Was'ttie, 1>y. which 
It -was ^ttaftedi 'flitft-no'perfon'Ihotflfl'bii 
admlttett into this 'fociety wHhottt fii^ft 
aduming a piftd'ral Mame. 

It Is impoffible to conceive die eigcf iief^ 
wi3i which this wh'imfical ' fcheme c^ 
Xurniitg all Tofts of men /into imaginary 
fhejyhercls ^was ailppted both in Rome anfl 
but of /Rome; ismd how the inflanomalile 
imaginations of my cx)untrymenw^erelire3 
by-it ! The very pope then reigning, with 
many cardinals and principal inan%nori's 
fuffeced themfelves to be -perfuaded, that 
4his ^poetical eilabliibment ^ould ^provre 

infinitely 
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infinitely advantageous to literatura in 
general^ and poetry in particular; nor 
did they difdain to be lifted in the cator- 
logue of thefe Arcadian fwains, befriend- 
ing their union with feveral privileges,, 
nffigning them a place to hold their 
ailemblies in, and attending frequently at 
their meetings* 

The fame of this new academy was 
foon fpread all over Italy, and the rural 
compofitions produced on their firft outfet 
by the Arcadians, met with fo great and 
general a favour with a nation always 
eager after every novelty, eipecially poeti- 
cal novelty, that all became ambitious of 
being admitted into fuch an academy. But 
as this wi{h could not inftantly be grati- 
fied, nolefs ^zn Jifty'^eigbt towns of Italy, 
according 'to Morei's account, refolvcd on 
a fudden to have like academies of their 
own, which they unanimoufly called 
colonies of the Roman Arcadia. 

The madncfs of paftoral became now 
univcrfal. Every body who had the Ic^^: 

knack 
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Jcilafck for pbetry, was metamorphofed intd ' 
a ihcpherd^ and fell direftly upon com- 
pofing ruftic fonnets, eclogues, ydylllum?, 
and bucolies. Nothing was heard from 
the foot of the Alps to the farthermoft 
end of Calabria but defcriptions of purling 
ilreams rolling gently along flowery mea- 
dows 'fituatcd by the fides of verdant hills 
jQiaded by fpreiading trees^ among whofe 
leafy branches the fad Progne with hec 
melancholy fifter Philomela warbled their 
chafte loves^ or murmured their doleful 
lamentations, 

Rome being thus transformed by a po- 
etical magic into a province of Greece, 
faw her capital turned to , a cottage, the 

favourite habitation of Pan and Vertum- 

* 

nus; and the charming Flora did not 
fcrupie to walk hand in hand with the 
lovely Pomona about the Vatican and Saint 
Peter. No body was to be found in thci 
ftfeets but coy nymphs and ffolickfome 
fatyrs, or amorous fawns and buxoni 
dryads. No bddy was now called by his 

S chriftiart 
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or faoiily^name : all our Ait« 
tooio's, Francefeo's^ aiid Bartolommco's 
were turned into Ergafto'Sj Dameta's, and 
Silvano's : and as neiidier the Arcadia nor 
her colonies refufed admittanoe to the 
other {ex, it may eafily be guefled that 
every fair would now be a handfome 
nymph or an artkis fhepherdeis, and that 
our Maria's, Orfola*s, and Margherita'a 
became on a fodden all Egle's, Licorrs and 

. Glicera's. None of our cicifbeo's dared 
now to peep out of his hut, but with a 
hook in one hand, and a flute in the 
oAer. 

I {hall not take upon me to enumerate 
the advantages that Italian poetry has re- 
ceived from our fanciful Arcadians and 
their colonifts. To fay, that in the vaft 
number none reached at excellence, would 
be both incredible and unjufl. Some of 
them really wrote pieces diat are pleafing 
enough in their kind. But what is cxceU 
lence in paftorals ? No great matter in 

-my opinion. The imagery and fcntiments 

fuitable 
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jRiit^Ue to this fpecks of poctiy cjntaat b.f 
drawj;! fi;oijii any fyftcm of life that evcjf 
was lived by any people^ as no countxy is 
to he found upon jgenuine recordg^ whofe 
inhahitants joined politenefs to fimplicity^ 
and innocence to knowledge, Spme 
janipngft our Jfayouf exs of paftoral poetry 
liave h^en fo abiUrd as to pretend^ thai 
the wand^AOg Arabs^ and &veA .many p£ 
the Tartar nations^have livedo and afttiaily 
live fuch a ^iife^ jbepaufe they feed chiefly 
upon the prodvi^ of their flocks and 
herds^ ^nd know fo much of arts .and 
fciences as to claim a wide di^erenc^ 
from <he favages of Africa and Atnerica* 
But are the mariners of the Arabs and 
Tartars really tl^ofe of poetical ihepherds ? 
Their robberies and continual incurfions 
u^qn their ncig^bpmSi bel^dcs ,the general 
caft of their manners, would make but a 
l?ery indifferent figure in paftoral poetry, 
wiiich ejccludes all ideas of violence and 
rapine, or permits it only to wolves and 
foxes ! Paftoral life being t^en a mere ,, 

S a creature 
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creature of poetical brains, and wit&otrt 
any archetype in nature, muft of courfe 
be ufelefs for want of application : and 
whatever is ufelefs cannot defervc any great 
fhare of our efteem, be it ever fo perfed: 
in its kind. Our imaginary fhepherds are 
therefore juftly fallen into contempt, as it 
has been the cafe thefe many years. The 
Arcadian colonifts arc atlaft nearly annihi- 
lated throughout Italy 5 and the Arcadia 
Romana confifts now only of a few -^Ar- 
tinos^ who ftill perfift to meet fbmetimes 
in order to recite their meagre verfes to 
each other ; and tl^ey ftill chufe a Cujioie 
Generale^ or Chief Herdfinan^ whofe moft 
important bufinefs is to make a penny of 
his place ; and this he chiefly effedls by 
fending Arcadian patents to the Englifli 
travellers on their arrival at Rome : by 
which trick he aggregates their lordfliips 
and honours to the auguft body of the 
Roman Arcadians. Thofe patents are 
feldom refufcd, as they never coft above 
pine or ten {hillings given to the Abatinds 

who 
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who offer them gratis. By means of fo 
imall an expence their lordfhips and 
honours may become, if they chufe, di*- 
rc(3:ly and intimately acquainted with very 
Ikilful managers of love-intrigues^ as a 
good many of our prefent Arcadians are 
far from being fo fimple and innocent as 
the ancient ones of Greece. 

6efide$ the poor remains of the Crufca 
and the Arcadia, there are in Rome and 
in other of our towns other Academies 
compofed of people who pretend to ingcr 
nuity in one thing or other. At Rome 
there is the jicfadmia di San Luca^ in 
which none but painters, ftatuarxes, archi- 
tefts, and engravers are admitted, and it 
matters not of what country or religion 
they are. Thefe academicians have chofen 
for their patron the evangelift St. Luke, 
cljanged into a painter by tradjtion, 
though he be termed a phyfician in holy 
writ. Some of our fearchers into ancient 
records pretend, that in the twelfth cen- 
tury there lived one Majiro Luca of 

S J Cefena, 
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Cefbna, (if I remember Hght the liame 
of his native place) yrho wcruld paint and 
carve nothing Imt MadoWa^Si 6irt of de-^ 
votlcfn to bur ble^d lady, Thfif hf that 
the Madona's of t/orefto, l^dldgHz, Cara-? 
vaggio, Varallo, and ma|ijr others iii itily^^ 
now very miraculous, owe dieif fotma* 
tion to this artift, ^bofe ih^eriitity borb 
but Httle proportion Xti his pie^^, 'I'he 
chriftian name of this Majlrti LntA waS 
Santo. Hence arofe the Viil^ai* ndtidii 
that thofe Madona'i tver e piihtcdi bjr 5/, 
Luke. Whatevet truth there be in this 
fcrap of erudition, this notion his fprea4 
fo far and wide, that tile faiiious Niufira 
Senora del PHtar aftudly wo'rfhlpped in 
Saragozza, and that ftill more fambtts of 
Monjerrate in Catalonia, were likewife St, 
Luke's works in the opinion of the Spa-^t 
hiards, I beg Mr. Sharp's pardon foy 
this ridiculous digreflion in honour of our 
Madona's, and retvirR ftraight to our aca-i 

demie§. 

At 
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At Naples there is the Ercolana ; and 
the bufinefs of its members i§ to explain 
as well as they can the pi(£tures> ftatues, 
infcriptionsy and other fuch curioiities 
dug out of Herculaneum ; and &x large 
volumes of their explanations are already 
publiihed under the patronage of the pre-^ 
ient king of Spain » who has ordered 
theni to be diftributed as prefents to per-* 
fons of diflin^ion as fail as they come out 
of the prefs. 

At Cortona therq is the Accademm 
Etrufca for the illuftration of the Etrufcan 
antiquities which are difcovered In Tuf- 
cany and in the neighbouring provincea 
from time to time ; and I hear that mon-* 
fignor Mario Guarnacci, (a very learned 
prelate who lives at YoUerra, and a mem«^ 
her of that academy) is going to publifh 
a new, and very coofiderable coUeftion of 
fu^ph antiquities « 

At Florence, about Galileo's time, was 
inilituted the Accademia del Cimento^ that 

.84^ is* 
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is, of experimental pbUofopby . It is pity that 
ip did not lafl long, and that its mem-t 
bers» ampngfl whom were Belliniy Bo<r. 
rplli, TorriccUi, Redi* and other famous 
rjien, printed but few of their Expert^, 
ments. However it has been lately fucr 
cceded hy the Accademia i Agricoltura^ 
v/hich I hope wiU prove ncv as u/efulj 
if not niorQ fo. And if \ am not mif- 
faken^ there is likewife another called 
La Societa Colombaria^ whole members 
apply to natural philofophy, and nioft 
particularly to ^otaqy. 

At Venice there is one, the appellation 
of which I cannot now rccollefl: ; but its 
inftitution feems tP me very laudable. 
The members of it are all young lawyers, 
who debate before-hand in their meetings 
thofe caufes, that a|:e to be debated in 
their courts of judicature. Some of the 
piembers fpeak for the plaintiH^, fome. fop 
^he defendants, and with as much earneft- 
l^^fs ^5 if they were in tl;e real prefence 
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ef the judges. Thus th^y endeavour to 

qualify thcinfelvcs for the profeflion which 

» • 

they intend to follow. 

.At Bologna there is the dccademta de^ 
J^ilarmonicu in which none but profcffors 
of mufic are admitted ; and father Mar^ 
tini, who is liooked upon in Italy as the 
mpfl learned man in the fci^nce of mufic 
that we ever had, is one of its principal 
members. 

. At Vicenza (Palladio's native country) 
^here was an academy of architedts ; and 
I think it is not yet quite cxtin<3:* At 
Milan there is the Accademia Milaneje, or 
Jpe* Trasformati, which boafts of many, 
men ikijiful in various branches of lite- 
rature. At Turin I am told there is now 
one patronifed by the duke of Savoy, 
whofe members apply to algebra, geome- 
try, and all parts of mathematics. Amongft 
them there is Lagrangia, a young gentle- 
ipan ; (lately palled to Berlin by the king 
of Pruflia) and I have heard that moniieur 
P'Alembert and other French mathema- 



tieiaas look upon iliifl Lagne^u as t}im 
grcateft genius now known in Europe 
with regard to the (qkuqh that contem^ 
plates whatever is capable of being num- 
bered or meafured^ But it would be too 
prolix to enumerate all our ibcieties *^ 
whofe chief aim is always the cultiyatioa 
cf fome branch or other of icience or o£ 
art. I own that arts and fciences are not 
generally forwarded much by our aca«« 
demi^y as far as I can ohferve : ytt they 
are upon the whole rather ufeful than 
pernicious^ and anfwer the ends of fociety 
if not of fcience. They ftand in the plac0 
cf the clubs in England, which bring peo-« 
pie together, and give them the moans of 
becoming friends* 

• Ftra fulkr account of our acsui^tiMes hi ^ firft 
vduflie of a book intkled Stsria r^gkne i op»fo^^ 
written by Francefco Sayerio Quadrio, an ex-j,efuit, 
who died not long ago. In that volume are found the 
I^Bmc^ of above five hundred acsd^mies, with a fhort; 
IQCQunt c^ each. 

C H A ?• 
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T^E ttentioidflg of St. tuktfi i<<a- 
eemy in the foregoing chapt*!' fta* put 
toe in mind of thofe arts which hzft 
obtained in England the appcUation of 
^otife, and go m ttaly % that of ^// i&;/ 

Thefe arts have in this age engaged a 
great deal of the i^ttention of the EngKA 
gehtl^men, and they are «rtainly fome* 
what improved in thii couiitfjr. Bnt I 
cannot join in the inlulting lamentation, 
which I have frequently heard here, 
that poor> Italy is at prefent in fuch * 
low condition with regard to thofe artSr 
that nothmg now is to be.fecn beyond 
the Alps, but what betrays the moft 
ihocking want of judgment, the greateft 
poverty of tafte, and the moft deplorably 
i^bfence of geoivs* 

It 
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It is really difmal to hear fome pathetic 
Englifh orators enlarge with the faddeft 
cmphafis. oa the prefect degeneracy of 
Italy^ and on the aftonifliing progreis that 
painting, fculpture, arphitedure, and en- 
graving have lately made in jhis ifland, 
where they take the pipft gigaptic ftrides. 
Some of them declare that the late exhi- 
bjition in Spring-cardcns excels a.ny thing 
that can be feen m Europe : fome think 
that their coqntiymei} will foon rival 
Greece and !B.Qme in grts as they do in 
literature $ and others afTijre with the 
pnoft folem gravity, that a great number 
of the Britiflx artifts would be looked 
upon as highly eminent, were they to 
quit this blpfled ifle, and go to fettle on 
the bank? of the Arno, the Reno, an4 
theTyber. 

This faftiion of crying down my un-? 
Jiappy countrymen on this paftlcur^r, is 
now become little lefs than univerfal in 
this kingdom : and I am very forrythat I 
gijj u|ider an ^bfolute impoffibility of pro- 
^ - du«ng 



ducing any argument drawn from the polite 
arts themfclves againft affertiohs likt 
thcfe } much lefs can I run into any pa^ 
rallel between ours and the EngKfli artifts^ 
as I caiinot pretend ' to any profound fkill 
in thefe matters, my ftudies haviiig lain 
another way. 

However, as the Italians, according to 
the old notion j are a very revengeful peo- 
pie, I cannot here ftrfle my refentment at 
this outrageous treatment ; and muft beg 
leave to tell thefe formidable coiinbifleurs, 
that the cohnoifleUrs of Italy, (Who llavc 
as good a title to judge as- they have; and 
are no more to be fufpedted of national 
partiality than the virtuofo's of Eiigland) 
affirm, that the Englifh painters, generally 
fpeaking, are only able to copy naturt 
in the lump, without any nice difcrimi- 
nation between her beauties and defedts : 
that they do not greatly underftand draw- 
ing, and apply more willingly to colour- 
ing, becaufe colouring infallibly catches 
the eyes of the ftupid vulgar, and drawing 

is 
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is la a. fftax m tt ^HJc tbrosm anay wlie^ 
the multitude is (to ;p)clge j thatwhenevef 
^btey 4netBpt jany j^g hiftoffk^^ Uiejr 

^7 ihoriiened bjr line ddire 4)f ^enjtipg 
money ; and that they have ip little pf* 
^e poetical genius, thi^ their juar«:ntion 
js AiV ^ icom .d«ienrii^ to he coq^pace^ 
Aven to that .of iihe iFrcAob Fon^^ J^ 
JBouis, and JO Sneurs, .or the .Sj)a9JUh V^ 
laJiAttefi« Valdes« 4Ad Morillo's. 

Some .Qf ikfi I^ian wtifts ixKie^d wi^l 
flllow yciy freely, tjiat Italy paanpt ^ftually 
i)oaft of fp ^nqbapting a pencil as Rjpy- 
/fl^olds^ ^umI of fp viyUying. a qbi^fli^ ^ 
WUtoo's. They look with .co^Iaceace 
jc^i.th^^ueenof .Cojtes anpl the Eliflxaof 
Wcili and they pr^ife the landfcapes of 
Barret and the horfes of Stubbs. They 
jire even fo impolitical as to ^ifiy, tb^t 
Stuart, Adamsi and Chambers might adfl 
to the beauty of Florence and the mag»- 
Aificence of Rome. But for compofition 

^ in 



In hiilorical paintmg they are far Iroiii 
giviiig up the pfe<*eiiiiaenGe : and whilft 
ihef admire the genius of the EhgUfii 
architeds in the fmail works ifi vhick 
they have been engagedy they will not 
allow of their fuperiority i and are far 
from entertaining Ybat high opi^i^^of tho 

body ^f their pretended rivals^ 
^e Bnglifli connoiffi^ura ftem fi> 
entertain. 

Who is in &e right, land who !s lit 
^ wrong ? "Hie Italians or the Englifli ? 
Upon tny word I cannot tell, becaufe, as 

» • • • 

I faid, I am not|;reat}y converfant in dteie 

matters. 

Declining l9ierfefere whatever the artifts 
and connoifleurs migjht . wge on each fide 
of this knotty queftion, I wiM here en« 
deavour to affift die caufe of xny defence^ 
lefs countrymen with fome arguments in« 
dependent of the rules and knowledge of 
the polite arts ; and yet drawn from a few 
fa£ts not entirely foreign to the purpofe* 
Let then the judicious reader derive from 

them 
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them what inference he pleafes. It would 
be unreafonable that the Italians fhould 
judge for themfelveSi Other Nations 
iball judge for them> 

You muft know then^ that in Madrid 
there, is a royal palace which has been 
^efe thirty years a buildings as I was 
<:redibly informed^ It is a huge pile i 
tnd, for fize, nothing either in England 
or in Italy can be compared to it * : and 
hugenefs will always^ xva^j magnificence 
tnd awfulnefs* The archite6t was . on« 
Philip Juvara, an Italiapy who^ before he 
went to Spain, built the church of Supcrga 
on one of the higheft hills near Turin, 

and fome other grand edifices in Pied- 
mont and in other parts of Italy. This 

Juvara has been dead a few years,. b\ijt 

the building was carried on under the 

* r 

* The' Spaniards (ay that it has coft ^iwelve mllliaif^ 
rf pefos durosy that is, near three millions of pound*. 
In all probability they exaggerate \ but flill it muft 
hs-ve Coft a great deal, 

. diredio£t 



direftioa of one Sacchetti, another Italian^ 
who was Juvar^'s pupil. Some of the 
cielings, walls^ and ftaircafes of that royal 
palace in Madrid^ were ^likewife painted 
by ibme of our modern Italians ; that is» 
by Tiepolo, Corrado, Amiconi, and feveral 
others, whofe names I cannot now recol* 
led. 7 ben at Aranjuez^' a country-feat 
of the Spanifh king, many parts of the 
boufe are painted by the fame Italian 
artiils who beautified the royal palace in 
Madrid ; and in both places they have 

ibrmed fuch large and wcU-defign'd 
groupes of figures, that have aftoniihed 
me as well as fbme others who feemed 
Itfs ignorant of liie polite arts than I am. 
And is it not probable that thofe princes 
who employed fo much time and went to 
a vafl expence to conftrud: and^ kdom 
fuch edifices, followed fame at leaft in 
the choice of a country, from which they 
took their archite<£):s and painters ? 

Befides the£e fafts, this prefent kin^ of 
Sardinia has a gallery in Turin, and fome 

country- 
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country-houfes near Turin, 'which hav6 
ill been built and painted by Alfieri, Bo- 
ftionte, and other living artifts of Italy; 
and thofe pidures alfo are made up of 
fuch multitudes of figures fo fkilfuly com- 
pofed, drawn in fuch various attitudes^ 
and fo clearly charadlerifed, that if painting 
is to be compared with poetry, it is there 
in my poor opinion, and not in any of 
the Englifli exhibitions, that the parallel 
will run between thofe arts, and run both 
in the epic and the lyric. 

I have often been told by people of 
veracity, that at Peterfburg, Vienna, Var- 
favia, Berlin, Stockholm, and in many 
other parts of Europe there are many Ita- 
lian artifts in the fervice of many fove- 
reigns, who are by them employed in 
adorning their magnificent manfions. And 
will any one date to fay, that this concur- 
rence of many fovereigns in favour of our 
artifts has rifen from Italian partiality ? 
And what is there in the Englifli exhibi- 
tions that muft determine emperors and 

czars^ 
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czars> kings and margraves to fend for 
architeds and painters to England ? 

I have then heard it reported, that Bat- 
toni, Bottani, and Valle of Rome ; Fran- 
cefchiello of Naples; Zocchi and Feretti 
of Florence ; LcUi and the two brothers 
Gandolfi of Bologna; Fontebaffo, Orfolini, 
Pitteri, and Canaletto of Venice ; count 
Arnaldi * of Vicenza ; Signaroli of Ve- 
rona ; . Borra -f* of Turin ; and a great 
many more of our painters^ flatuaries, 
architedts> ai^id eiigravers, fome ftill living, 
and fom'e but lately dead^ are looked upon 
as tolerably ingenious in their feveral 
ways, even by fome of the Englifh lords 

* Count Arnaldi, who is a man of great learn- 
ing as well as an architef^, has printed a book intitled 
Idea /f un Teatro nelle prihcipali fue parti Jimik a* 
ieatri ahtichi- Vicfenza 1762. In 4to. 

+ This Borra, who is nolv one of the architects of 
the king of Sardinia^ is the fame that was taken to Pal- 
myra and Darbeck by the late Mr. Daul^m^, and the 
defigner of thofe monuments now fo well known to 

the Englifh. '• 
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and gentlemen who do us the hdnotrr to 
vifit our country. I will take it for 
granted^ that thefe people are neither K.a-* 
phaels nor Michelangelo's; neither Bra* 
mantels nor Bandinello's : but fiill it is 
confidently aflerted by the Italian connoif- 
feursy that their works do not betray any 
fervile imitation ; and that each of them 
has a manner of his own> which befyeaks 
feme power of invention. However, 
what fignifies enumerating the names of 
modern Italian artifts, whofe works have 
never been feen by the grcateft part of 
my Englifh readers ? Let them all go for 
nothing, and let me remark only as a 
matter of lefs confequence, upon which I 
do not infift, that two pidures of Cafa« 
nova were / but the other day univerfally 
allowed to be the bef): in the PalUmall 
exhibition. And yet Cafanova is not uni« 
vcrially allowed to be the greateft painter 
of modern Italy, 

Putting now thefe few fads together, 
and indulging a Jittle partiality in favour 

of 
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i^ Italy, will il be thought very impcr- 
tioent if I advife Tome of your Engliih 
ConnoiiTeurs and artifts, to lower their 
tone a peg or two when they fet about 
|-eviling the arttfts of Italy ? They ought 
k:ertainly to forbear treating them in a 
contemptuous manner, at leai): until 
ibreign ibvereigns fend for Englifli artifts 
to ere<^ their palaces and villafs, and to 
paint their cielings and ftaircafes* 

But here Ibmc fturdy Briton will be apt 
to aniwer me with an angry pfliaw, that 
the English artifts would be very great 
fools to quit their country, and go upon 
luiyf^ch errand, a$ there is no money to 
\^%9t any where but in England. Yet, 
if it happened that any emperor or king, 
czar or margrave, ibould ever fend for 
^ny of the Engliih artifts, I will tell them 
without laughing, that they need not be 
afraid to venture upon fuch a jaunt, as I 
can aflure them, that there are Louifdores 
in France, doubloons in .Spain, ducats in 
Germany, roubles in Mufcovy,. and 

T 3 fequeens 
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fcqucens in Italy in fuch quantities, is 
will certainly fuffice to reward the greateft 
abilities. Several Italian artifts have made 
large fortunes by going to ferve fovereigns 
in diftant couhtries ; and it mufl certainly 
be an encouraging refleftion to any Eng- 
lifli artift, that upon a parity of merit he 
will chance to meet with a parity of re- 
ward. And will it not be glorious, after 
a few years abfence, to come back home, 
and be able to boaft, that one is grown 
rich cut of England, and has contributed 
his mite at the fame time to the greater 
renown of one's own country ? 

The arts in England certainly meet fome 
encouragement ; and fome of your artifts 
are adtually growing as rich as cornfa<3:ors 
and ftcckjobbers: but this they'only do in 
the way of dealing, which is a way of en- 
couragement that will never be the beft 
excitement of genius, as it never will 
leave it free to exert itfelf. An allowance 
pven of a fmall independance, which takes 
away from an artift all uneafinefs about 

his 
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iiis fubiiftence^ is a much better en- 
couragement than larger fums paid for 
works that are befpoken and prefcribed. 
Some fuch penfions are paid even in mo- 
dern Italy : Bomonte the painter and 
Alfieri the architeft, have each five hun-- 
dred Englifh pounds a year from the king 
of Sardinia; and VanvitelU had a good 
penfion from the pope, and a better from 
the prefent king of Spain when king of 
Naples, in confequence of his hiving 
given the plans of the la^zaretto and 
mole at Ancona, and of the royal palace 
at Caferta. Yet thefe enpouragements are 
nothing equal to what they were in our 
golden age, when our fovcreigns and great 
people made it a point to patronife that 
kind of talents. The artrfts of Italy then, 
did not only get a few hundred pieces of 
gold every year, as the prefent Englifti 
artifts do, but they were rewarded with 
houfes and fields, decorated with ribbands 
^nd crofles, and honoured with the inti- 

T 4 mate 
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mate frienddiip o^ grand -dnk^t and 
popes*-: » 

•But Ict.Ufi grfttit for a moiatnt* . diat 
the pptiie arts are as much upon the de-> 
dine i^ Itsfyu they are getting forwards 

in England j ftiU you cannot deny^ 

• - ^ •■ • 

gentlcmenj^, that you have not yet a fchodl 
iwhich yijitt can yet properly call your 
own ? Y<)a ^ft ftill adsuit, that you are 
obliged to ^¥ to Italy to be taught^ as it 
has^ %tcn tjbe ioafe with your prefcnt bed: 
artiils ?; You^muft ftill fuboiit yourfdves 
to the dite^ion;^ Italian tnafters^ whether 

•0 • ' * V "s* 'f' r ^ 

^xcell^i^^or i|i^(j^U f Still make your 
advantage^ oCt^ with whidk 

they point;out,to .you the path that yon 
toe to fbllt^ tf you will reach at any 
perfedlion in your profeflion ? And fiinc^ 
this is the cz&, as it is, in a great meafure 
at leaft^ why will you afaufe and run 
down thofe^ who fur from proving invi- 
dious, endeavour your improvement when?- 
ever you give them an opportunity ? Docs 
this not look a little like beating your own 

nurfe 



^tu& hotA}^ ibe Is growti imtitmlm 
fupefancauitcd y and like fpitttng in yom 
mwr&xk^:s hc^ b^cttufe fli^ begins to d&at 

But finfce i am ahemt ttiHng iny mim} 
v^Mm thi^ iubj>dr4» kt me 'iafqitn nly 
readerst that I have heird of foitie EngliQa 
young^LctiibB, who are ib cmihtfoanced b]r 
the Iddian nobility, as to lie often eixif 
ployed^ by theki, and rewarded>for their 
laboiirs in fudb a manner as to be enabled 
to Uve and ftudy there with* more eafe 
than they would otherwife do : n<Mr cam 
any body deny with jufUce to the Italians 
llie meiit of countenancing abilities 
wiserever they jEtnd them, without the I^ifi: 
reludance^ without minding wliether thqjr 
are pofiefled by a natire or a ftranger. by 
an orthodox or an heterodox; and I am 
peribnally acquainted with an Engllih 
painter of very <tiftingui(hed partiS^ 
lately returned from thence after an abr 
fenca of tea yeaca from hotue^ who h^is 

affured 
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ifiurcd mc» that he ihall never fiifficieatlj 
praife my countrymen upon this head. 

It is then a notorious fzO: that the 
academy of St. Luke has many times ad«- 
judged the firft premiums to foreigners^ 
Englifhy Dlitchy French^ and Spaniard59 
without the leail: fhadow of national par* 
tiality. A fucceiiion of Grangers, and 
many of them heretics (as our hot**hcaded 
divines call them) have fhifted, and dp 
ftill fhift in Italy, when fumifhed with a 
profe|!ion and a little dofe of prudence; 
and inftead of being envied, croiTed, and 
fnolefted by national partiality, they have 
been, and aire Aill, affifled and carefied, 
efteemed and employed. Nor does this 
Italian cofmopolitifm and philanthropy 
extend fingly to the polite artifts who come 
to ftudy or to live amongft us. The cuIt 
tivators of other profeffions meet in Italy 
with th« fame treatment.' To name only 
the profeflbrs of mufic, an art in which 
^e ft ill excel all Qther nations by the unar ' 

pinioys. 
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niriious confent of all Europe; have w^ 
not ufed the Spanifh Terradella like our 
Yeaetian Galuppl^ and the Saxon Hafle 
like our Neapolitan Porpora ? Handel 
himfelf was amongft us when very young: 
and though far diftant then from that 
^erfedlion which put him after upon a par 
Hvith our Pergolefi^s and our Scarlatti's, 
■yet he lived honourably amongft us, and 
liad caufe to remember with gratitude to 
the end of his days his Italian patrons as 
well as his Italian mafters. Many natives 
of other countries have lived very well, 
and even raifed confiderable ./oftunes in 
feveral parts of Italy, both in the military 
and the political fervice, of our different 
'ftates j and I have myfelf perfonally kn6wa ^ 
an Englifh governor of Nice in Provence, 
and a Scotch governor of Cafal in Mon* 
ferrat. None of our commercial towns 
are {hut to the merchants $f anynatioi^, 
and rendered difficult of acceA t}y double 
duties of cuftomr houses an^ Other rcr 
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^ijits on foreigners. At Venice^ Le** 
ghom^ Ancoo^^ G$noa^ Naples^ and ptKef 
places, there Murc $<^ually many ftranger$, 
EngliOi efpecially, wh9 trad^ with as full 
a freedom as if they were boif^ amongil 
us; and they often r^re to their owa 
countries with the fortunes they have ac- 
cumulated, without raifing the leaft mur-^' 
mw, and without receiving tb^ leaft mo« 
kftation. Theie, Mr. Sharps thefe wcr^ 
the manners and cuilpms of Italy which 
jrou had to defcribe i and here you had an 
argument to ej^atiate upon, much more 
WQrthy of your pen than the dimeniions 
of our theatres^ and the lemonades of 
our ladies. But, without laying any thing 
invidious of the Englifli^ of vfhofc noble 
qualities I have ever been one of the moft 
ianguine admirers, could I not afk thii^ 
mighty cenfor whether ftrangers are fo 
well uibd in England as they ane in Italy? 
Whether the laws of his country are {o 
faofpits^e as thofe of mine ? Yet Italy is 

' a land 






1 land fWarming with re?eiigeful ixitir-* 
derers> and England is full cfi people who 
boaft of good-hatur6 exclufivc of alt other 
nations, as I have already obferved^ 

But I muft beg the reader's pardon for 
this fecond digreflion, perhaps a little too 
long and too warm. Yet to make him 
amends for my indifcretion, I will now 
come ftreight to the 'concluiion of the 
little I had to offer on the fubjed of the 
polite arts, and. will only add, that though 
thefe arts be at prefent in a moil promifing 
condition in England, and much upon th« 
decline in Italy, yet the Englifh are ftill 
far from being what the Italians have 
been. The names of the great mei| 
mentioned by Vertue and Walpole in the 
volumes printed at Strawberry-hilr, will 
be for ever little names when compared 
to thofe mentioned by Vafari ahd Bo'r- 
ghini ; nor have yet the Italians any ur- 
gent need to run abroad Ifor improve- 
ment, as long as they can boaft to have 

amongft 
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amongft them their Gorrado^s^ Signa-^ 
roll's, Yanvitelli's, ^d Piraneii's, and as 
long as. they can fpare for England their 
Angelica's, Cipriani's, Bartolozzi's, and 
Zuccarelli's. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

X T is very poffible I may be miftakeii 
in fuppofing, that among the numerous 
readers of this book there will be many 
of the fair fex : But I find fomething fo 
delightful in this hope, that I readily ad- 
mit it : my imagination even reprefents 
them as anxioufly expedting from a native 
of Italy, who has the prefumption to 
adrefs them in their native tongue, a full 
account of the prefent ftate of mufic in 
that mufical country ; as wifliing for the 
ampleft information concerning the no- 
tions and management of our ladies with 
regard to this great fource of female 
amufemcnt ; and as longing to hear me 
exp4tiate on the powers of thofc amongft 
our fweet fongfters, who have not yet 
blefled the Hay market with their appear- 
ance. 
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ance> and thrown them into ecftacks with 
their Cards and their Addids. 

I heartily wifli it was in my power to 
give them full fatisfadion upon this point. 
But unfortunately I am very much a 
granger to the tranfadbions of the mufical 
world; and my ikill in harmony is fb 
imally that it never went beyond the roar- 
ing of a Venetian ballad when a flaik of 
Montepullano has gone feveral rounds; 
and my love of opera's and burletta's, far 
from being of the enthuiiaflic kind» never 
hindered me from building the moft mag- 
nificent Spanifh cafUes while Egiziello 
was melting multitudes with ikilful fliakes 
and learned cadences ; and often have I 
been very fcriouHy tn^dLitSiting on the had- 
nefs of my neighbour's fnuff, while Care- 
ftini with a* prodigious meffa di voce was 
gradually pumping up the admiration of 
two hundred Italian gentildonna's. 

I muft therefore in this my fcantine/s 
of knowledge of thefe important matters, 
and to my no fmall mortification, fay to 

the 
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the Englifh ladies what Ariofto faid to. 
thofe of Italy before he begun a filly ftory, 
^oltate guejio canto e nol leggete^ " pafs over 
** this chapter and read it not^* as I am- 
fore, that they will not find in it any 
thing worth their perufal with regard to 
Italian mufic and Italian muficians. I really 
can do nothing elfe in the following para- 
graphs to the end of this chapter, but 
run over what the mufical Mr. Sharp has 

told us in his itinerary letters upbn this 
interefting fubjedt, relative to certain 
matters of faft which fall within the com- 
pafs of ordinary obfervers, and which, 
with an attention to truth, Mr. Sharp and 
I (equally ignorant in the fcience) are 
equally capable of remarking. 

Mr. Sharp fays, that very few Italian 
gentlemen praSlife the fiddle or any other 
infirument : that all the young ladies (taike 
notice of his emphatical word all) are 
placed in convents^ where they remain until 
they marry or take the, veil ^ and where mufic 
is no part of their education ; and that after 

U marriage 
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marriage it cannot In Jupp^fid that at^ it^ 
man undirtakes Jo tabariws a ts\^ as tb^ tf 
making a proficiency on the barpfiicb^rd^ For^ 
tkeje reafonsj does he add w4tk great «Fif« 
dom^ an ItaUan audience bos n^ otber pha^ 
Jure in meloify than wbai pure nature aff^dsi 
whereas in England tbe fine laities have alfa 
an acquired tafie^ the effeSi of q^difity and 
cultivation* 

Thf fef with Mr. Sharp's leave^ arc the 
rein^arks of a carelefs talker, who has lit^e 
to fay, a»d yet is' refojved to iky feme-' 
thing right? or wroi>g. What opportunity 
cpuld Mr. Sharp have of aicertainifig the 
number of thofe It^ian gentlemen whor 
pradtife the fiddk or other inftruments ? 
And by what meaois did he diieover that. 
none of the Italian ladies ar«f taught 
mufic ? 

However it is true that few ftaliaji 
gentlemen praftife the fiddle or other in- 
ftrumcnts, relatively to the number of thofe 
Italian gentlemen who do not : and if this 
IS his meaning, he is certainly right. . But 

if 
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if Jbe mcfans relatively to the ; number of 
f>f the E&gliih gentlemen who do it^ it 
will be very difficult for him to prove fuch 
an a^f-iipn ; and I . for my part am far 
£ram: fubfcribang to it, as I have vifited 
msmy more towns of Italy than he has 
done, and know that in each of thenti 
naijy gentlemen apply to mufic. 

Tet, as it is impoffible to afcertain this 
pmiU I will give it up with all my heart, 
and grant that the balance is in favour of 
England : but I muft fay at the fam^ 
time, that if there are but few amongft 
eor gentlemen who pradife the fiddle or 
ether inftruments relatively to the number 
of thofe who do not, this happens becaufe 
the ItaUans in gcner^il do not look with 
any additional degree of regard upon a 
gentleman on account of his attaining to 
any excellence in mufic. And fo far they 
feem to me not to differ greatly from th^ 
£n§litlh, who value a gentleman not much 
the more for his being a good fiddler of 
fingen 

- U 2 It 
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It mdy be faid with truth, that mufic 
is fo bewitching, that whoever makes a 
point of reaching to any perfe<5lion in it, 
frequently lofes all appetite for nobler ac- 
quifitions ; and few are the modern heroes, 
who, like the king of Pruffia and the 
hereditary prince of Brunfwic, pofiefs the 
talent of. allying the foft mufic of Italy 
with the rough taftics of Garmaay. . The 
mufic of Italy, though much more fcien- 
tific than that of other European coun^ 
tries, naturally tends to enervate the mind. 
Hence our Italian performers, though in 
the lump juftly preferred to all other per*- 
formers of Europe for fuperior powers of 
delighting, are juftly v derided for greater 
effeminacy and folly. It is difHcuit to tell 
why logic and common fenfe forfake fo 
many of them when mufic is out of the 
queftion ; and yet this is generally the 
cafe, though mufic, like all other artsrand 
fciences, has its foundation in comixion 
fenfe and logic, '^ • * 

If 
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If the ancients in feme commonwealths 
encouraged, and in ibme caies enjoined 
the Jlody of mufic as fubfervient even to 
military excellence, and if it be true, that 
they had military tunes which on a day of 
action inflamed combatants to an aflonifh- 
ing degree, th^ir mufic muft have been 
of a taftc much diflferent from that now 
prevailing in Italy j which, far from hav- 
ing any power of encreafing courage or 
any manly virtues, has on the contrary a 
tendency towards effeminacy and coward- 
linefs, whatever little joy or pleafing tu- 
mult it may have the power to awake in 
the heart of a foldier when turned into a 
military march. The Italians therefore, 
I mean thofe of weight and confideration, 
as well as the Englifh, are perhaps not fo 
blan^able when they contemn thofe puny 
gentlemen, who acquire fuch ikill in this 
ciharming art, as to feel its minuteft nice- 
ties, and be of courfe in rapture with the 
languifhing Ceccbina's of Piccini, and the 
fainting Pajiorella's of Galuppi. 

U 3 Thus 
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Thus much for what belongs to the 
firft part of the harmonious Mr, Sharp's 
obfervation. With regard to the fecond, 
I muft take the liberty to deny what he 
has in his letters repeatedly affirmed with 
great confidence, that the Italians ptace dK 
their young ladies in convents^ and leave 
them there until they take the veil or marry. 
But as the confutation of this afFcttion, 
which he has copied out of Miffon's * 
travels, would lead Jtne too far from the 
prefent fubjedl, which is the manners and 
cuftoms of the Italians with regard to 

♦ ■ • . 

* Miilbn fays in one place, that the Italians fend 
their girls to m^naft^ies in their infancy , snd dijpofe of 
ihem in marriage tuithout their knowledge^ and even fre^ 
quently without letting them fee their future hujhandsj and 
that in making marriages they do not trouble themfetves 
with lovey affe£fiony or efteeniy but mind nothing, fave 
iindred and riches. And in another Place, Not only at 
Venice^ but every where elfcj the girls are fent to nunneries 
in their infancy y and they are ufually married or at leaft 
betrothed without feeing their hujlands. Many pages of 
Mr. Sharp's book contain nothing but poor repetitions 
pf (he falfe alRrtions of that French preibyterian. 
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mafic and muficiaos, I will give it a place 
ia the next chapter j and going on with 
this, I will only fay, that Mr. Sharp was 
right when be aflerted that vju^c is not 
much tbmgbt of in the education of our young 
ladies. And perhaps our nobility and 
genteel people are far from being wholly 
in the wrong when they think mufic no 
very great, and in fome refpe<fls a dange-- 
rous accomplifhment in women. Our 
churches and our theatres render mufic 
very conunon throughout the country; 
and what is common cannot be much 
prifed. Yet we conceive that mufic is not 
on eligible ftudy for our young Indies, and 
this for a very important confideration. 
Our climate quickens our fenfibility in 
fuch a manner, that mufic a^^c^s us infi- 
nitely more than it docs other nations, 
Jjet your imagination rcprcfcnt to you an 
Italian lady young and beautiful, with all 
that warmth of conftitution peculiar to 
her country, arrayed in the thinneft filk 
fayowable to the fultry feafan, fitting at 

U 4 her 
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her harpfichord, her fingers in bufy fearch 
of the moft delicate quavers, and languifh- 
ing to a Mifento morir of one of our moft 
feeling compofers ! Where is the judi- 
cious parent who would wifh to fee his 
child in fo dangerous a fituation ? . 

I would not however by fpeaking thus, 
be thought one of thofe lovers of fubtilties 
and paradoxes, who derive the various 
charad:ers of nations from the variety of 
their climates, and who can account even 
for their predominant virtues or vices by 
the latitudes where they are placed. Yet 
I think it an indifputable fadt, that if mu- 
fie is more the growth of Italy than pf 
any other part of Europe, it may in fome 
degree be attributed to the cleannefs and 
warmth of our atmofphere, which gives 
to the generality of our women not only 
fweeter throats than to thofe of other 
countries, but makes them likewife feel 
with more fenfibility the charms of mufic. 
It may therefore, for aught I know, be 
y^ry proper for Englifh young ladies to be 

taught 
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taught miific ; iince nature^ fo partial to 
them in all other refpe6ls, has thought 
fit to deny to the generality of them the 
power to learn and execute . thofe tender 
paiTages and melting cadences which con- 
ilitute the chief excellence of our mufic : 
and the temperature of their climate too, 
may guard the Englifh ladies againft thefc 
lively impreffions, which. in them I do 
not cenfure : but our young ladies would 
be too much and too often affected by 
them, if We were fo imprudent as to put 
it in their power to give themfel ves at 
pleafure fuch a fedu&ive amufement. Mu^ 
lie may be cultivatfed in the foil of Eng- 
land without any danger^ becaufe, like 
an exotic plants it will never fpread fo as 
to prove hurtful by its luxuriancy 3 but 
wc muft rigidly lop it in Italy, where it 
grows naturally fo faft, as to make us 
tremble at the balefulnefs of its inflqence. 
Are not fuch of th-e Englifli wife who 
^eep their mifles from frequenting the 
jh^afrp; where top muph harmlefs emr 

1 bracing 
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bracing and too much kiifing might throw 
their untutored fancies into fome dif« 
order ? A iimilar motive induees the 
Italians to keep their Jignorinm^s from 
learning mufic^ as they are fenfible that 
muficy though perfectly guiltk& in itfelf^ 
wopld certainly difcompofe their little 
hearts^ and more eafily perhaps th^i th<» 
indeceQcies of a Britiih £bage« 

There is likewife another motire which 
jceeps Italian parents from Jetting their 
girls turn muiical. I mean the gieneral 
charafter of immoraKty which our beft 
fingers and mailers of mufic have feemed 
ftudious to acquire in this age. Mr* 
Locke^ in his treatife on education, ^com<» 
mended fome manual trade for weIl*>borft 
children, by way of furnifhing them with 
an innocent occupation in their leifure 
hours when arrived at the years of man« 
hood. But Mr. Locke's recommendation , 
has been jiiftly difregarded by his country-r 
men ; becaufc manual trades cannot be 
taught but by bafe mechanics, wbofe lov^r 
I planners 
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ibianners might pfOve contagious to their 
teftder pupils. The Italian parents would 
have a greater inconvenience to contend 
with, -(hould they venture tq ijialce their 
girls great proficients in ijiufic. They are 
therefore right vvhen they avoid this dan- 
ger, or when they fufFer them pnly to 
learilH little from mufical women; which 
they cqndefcend to do in feveral of our 
'toi?wnS| and efpecially in Venice, whofe 
mufical hofpitals furnifli them with female 
teachers, who know fo much of playing 
and finging as to be able to give a girl 
fpme little tafte of both, but cannot eafily 
lead her to that excellence in mufic which 
might prove pernicious to innocence and 
virtue. 

Such is the voluptuous and wicked turn 
of mind that mufic gives in Italy to the 
generality of its profefiTors, the fingers 
efpecially^ that it has brought them into 
univerfal difrepute. So great is the con-* 
tempt which our fingers have long merited 
pf us \>y their corruption, that no ex** 

cellen^e 



ccUencc in their way ever entitles them to 
our efteem, whatever ads of affability and 
generofity their abilities may fometimes 
extort from us. There is not one gentle- 
man or lady in a hundred throughout 
Italy, who fpeaks to any of them in the 
third perfon Angular, which is our civil 
way of fpeaking to one another. To the 
fingers and the generality of muHcians, 
we always fpeak in the fecond perfon plu- 
ral, which is our flile of condefcenfion, or 
in the fecond perfon fingular, which is 
our contemptuous or authoritative ftile 
when we talk to our inferiors : and Caffa- 
rello himfelf, one of the moft fcicntific 
lingers that ever Italy produced, muft hp 
contented to be talked to in Foi or Tu by 
any body who is one degree above a (hop- 
keepef, though CafFarello be actually pof- 
fefTcd of an eftate of four thoufand Englifh 
pounds a year procured by finging. 

Our fingers we put on the fame level 
with our dancers; and our difdain for both 
thefe claffes of people goes fo far, that we 

mofl 
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moft commonly give their ''names feme 
diminutive termination^ which, according 
to the genius ' of our language, make$ 
them ludicrous or mean ; or we call them 
l^fome derifory nick-name, which is ftill 
worfe. Thus for inftance fignor Man- 
zoli is generally called Succianoci, that is, 
JSfut-fucker^ for his playing fome trick in 
his finging like that of fucking a walnut ; 
iignora Gabrieli is fcarcely known in 
Italy but by the nick-name of La Coghetta^ 
the little cook^ becaufe (he was the daughter 
of a cook ; and iignora Agujari is termed 
La Bajlardella, the little bajlard^ becaufe 
ihe was a foundling : thus our dancers 
are feldom known but by the appellations 
of Gambadiferro, Iron^leg-, Spaccatavole^ 
Board-cteaver *, Sc&izzetta, Flat-nq/e, and 
the like, which always imply contempt 
and derifion. 

Thofe who have read the Confcious 
Lovers^ or feen it afted, when they read 
this account will probably think that in 
point of manners the Italians have not 

yet 



yet ittaincd fa hig^ a degree ^ folitcnoif 
$i the EagU& or tlm Fteodb luiyc j tnr 41 
kaft the a^Aat o£ thati -play d^jnlu thcjr 
ought «> have. But fach tike ItaHaiis art» 
taid hch, ^nce I ittr Abou^ it, I aM(ft4)cx^4 
fcfs they are* 

Mr. Sh^rp, whofe tendernefs of hoWeU 
is certainly greatcif diain his jpoWrer of in- 
vcftigation, appears very inuch concerned 
at our confidering the opera as a ptdCi 6f 
rendezvaus and vtfiting^ rather than as a 
temple facred to the awful deities of har- 
mony and melody ; and he is almqit angry 
with us, becatifc nve do not feem in the leajt 
to attend to the fHuJic^ . but laugh and talk 
through the whole performance njDithout aty 
tefiraint^ fo that we cover intirely the- voices 
9f the fingers by our converjing Jo loudly to* 
* gether. He was prepojfejj'ed of this eufiom 
^ours before he left England i but bad no 
idea, it was carried tojucb an extrjeme. He 
bad beeti informed thaty though the Italians 
indulged this humour in fome degree*, yet 

when 
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^beH itfav6uriu Jong ni^as fii^gt tir the 

king nms frefmtf (I fappofe he means the 

king of the Italians) they obferved a due 

fknc^: hut he mufi deny both tbefi faBs 

fnm nmbat be basjien. 

What a deal of wifdom layifli^d on Co 
trifting a fttbjed as^ that of an Italian 
opttz \ But fee how ihamefuUy poor 
ftrangers are impofed tipon by thefe 
naughty writers of travels ? Poor Mr, 
Sharp had been made to believe^ thai the 
grave Italiaiis obferved due jSlence at an 
opera when a favcnirite fong was fang, or 
a: king was prefent ; and none of the two 
jfuft s proves torue \ Who will ever give credit 
hereafter to fuch ftory-tellers ! However, 
thank onr jftars, a more accurate obferver 
of Italian cuftoms and manners has at laft 
vifited that diftant region; is gone to the 
opera at Naples ; has found to his great 
aftoni(hment that two fadts of fo infinite 
importance have been grofsly mifrepre- 
fented ; has denied them of courfe ; and 

has 
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has thus rendered Old England much 
wifer than it was before his great dif- 
covery. . 

But though I may heartily join with his . 
countrymen, and give Mr. Sharp my moft 
cordial thanks for having imparted his 
Ireful difcovery to them ; yet I cannot: 
thank him for having told them,, that 
the Italians learn mtific becaufe trade in Itafy 
is de/picaile, and laboriom employments are 
held in detejiation. 

Mr. Sharp is certamly miftaken here 3 

ft 

and I muft in my turn deny both thefe 
faiSls. It is rather mufic, than trade or 
laborious employments, that is defpicablc 
in Italy, and held in deteilation. If by 
labourious employments Mr. Sharp means - 
agriculture and manufactures, (and what 
elfe can he mean ?) I tell him plainly 
that neither of them is detefted by the 
Italians % for, were that the cafe, our far- 
mers, traders, and manufadtui-ers could 
not certainly be fo numerous as' they are; 

nor 
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not Mve a$ thcj live. They do not indeed 
in Ifaly tank with the Mobility ; nor do 

tiley in Aiy country ; but they have their 
ilatural degree of eilimatioti^ and thefe 
tmfi(symcnt» «re neither defpifed nor de-- 
Ujkd. The Eiiglifh who have travelled 
m Itafy, know very well that many parts 
of . it tre as diligently cultivated as the 
ht& counties in England ; and the Eng- 
Izfli who have not been there^ muft be 
leixfibfte that the Italians do not live, like 
the Tartars, upon the mere produd of 
Ibeir cdws, ewes, ^d mares, fince it i* 
pretty* well known that Italy furniflies 
England and other parts of the world 
with, itiany things which are the fruit of 
theJr agriculture. Mr. Sharp, inconfiftent 
with himfelf, and forgetful at times of 
our charad^riftic^ hatred to laborious em^ 
fhymentSy has hinrted feveral times in his 
book at the perfection of our agriculture. 
He h^s faid, that it is hardly to be expref-. 
Jed bow beautiful the environs of Ancona 
are ; that the vineyards and arable grounds 

there 



there afford the mojl pleqfing images be hat 
feen of peace and plenty ; that there is not 
an acre of barren ground through all the 
traSl of Lombardy which he has paffed: and 
that the earth there produces three crops at 
once 9 namely wine, flk, and corn \ ^the'-mul^ 
berry-trees fupporting the vines; and She card 
growing in the intervals betwixt theories. > 
As to manufadtures, no "body but Mr. 
Sharp will ever dream that the Itdians 
detejl them. Many branches of them, nay 
moft branches are in a flourlfhing ftate^ 
and thofe manufadtures are purchafed from 
them by all the commercial world. But 
ia it poffible that Mr. Sharp can have 
vifited Italy without feeing manufadturers 
and other people laborioti/ly employed? Has 
he not feen there a fingle weaver, dier, 
hatter, fword-cuttler, paper-maker, coach- 
maker, fhoe-maker ? And can any body 
' be perfuaded that we have in Italy no ma- 
fons, fmiths, porters, fellers of wood, 
ftone-fawyers, armourers, brafs-founders, 
and other fucb hearty fellow§, who go 
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Ihrough the moik laborious 'employments \n^ 
difpenfible in polifhed focieties? .Th%» 
rifing manufaSurcs: pf Turin, Milan, 
IVfantua, Vicenza, Florence, Perugia, and 
Ancona^ as well as the eftabliihed ones fo 
well known in other parts, thrtaten to 
rival, if not much to reduce the trade of 
Lyons ; and it is well if Great Britain 
berfelf does not already begin to feel our 
rivalfhip, in the decreafe of the fale of more 
than one of her moft eflential manufac- 
tures: and this happens in a country, 
where, according to Mr. Sharp, they breed 
up their people to fiddling and finging, on 
account of their contempt and detejiation of 

manufaftory ! 

•••■••- , > »-. jf 

Trade alfo, Mr. Sharp fays, is looked 
upon as defpicable among us : but this is 
as true and as probable as the reft. There 
is at Naples a duke of my name, (to 
whom by the way I don't clairii the 
honour of being related) and at Rome 
one marquis Belloni, who are the chief 
bankers in thofe towns. In Venice there 
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are the noble Baglioni, count Penili, and 
other people of confequence, who trade 
publicly in their pwn names. At Oenost 
there are the Cambia/i's, the CelefiaV 
and fome of the verj chief f<;fiators and 
noblemen^ who are likewife publkly con^ 
cerned in trade. At Ancoha there is 
marquis Trionfi, already named^ who is 
at the very head of the merchants therd«r 
I could eafily go on to the end of the 
chapter detailing the names of Italians^ 
who make not the leaft fcruple to ally 
tf ade to nobility : but the mentioning of 
thcfc few will prove fufficient to demoliih 
the aflertion of our acute obferver, as the 
names of thefe few are commonly known on 
the Royal Exchange i and their a^airs are 
tranfadied very often there as well as thofe 
of numberlefs other of our merchants^ 
who far from being held as def|5icable 
people by their countrymen, are, on the 
contrary looked upon in' a very honourable 
lights 

If 
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If I were to advife a gentleman who 
undertakes to inftrudt others^ firft to be 
informed himfelf^ I would recommend it 
to Mr. Sharp to look a little into the ftate 
of trade^ manufactures, and Italy, before 
he ventures to fay, that trade and manu- 
fa&ures are defpifed and deteiled an^ongft 
us. 

But let me not lofe fight of Mr. Sharp's 
account of our opera's and opera-matters. 
In his ufual affedting ftrain he fays, that 
a Jiranger nvbo has a Utile compajjion in bis 
breaji^ feels for the poor fngersy wbo are 
treated with fo mucb indifference and con^ 
tempt by tbe Italians^ as not to be lijlened to 
wben tbey fng on tbe Jlage. 

The muficians are indeed very unlucky 
to meet nothing but contempt in a pro- 
fefEon, in which they take refuge, and 
for which they quit trade and manufac- 
tures merely to avoid fuch treatment ! 
But what an abominable people are the 
gentry of Italy ! Oh the barbariaas who 
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do not feel for their poor fingers ! How 
can they be fo utterly deprived of that 
virtue, which is the charafteriftic of true 
Chriftians, of the Englifli in general, and 
of Mr. Sharp in particular ! And how 
can the Italian fingers fuhnit to fo grofs 
nn affront^ and to fo dreadful a mortification^ 
as Mr, Sharp exprclfes it in his u/ual pathos 
and true fublime ! 

But, Sir, you muft excufc me for my 
laughing at thefe difmal accounts of our 
cuftoms and manners. If finging wis 
bread and cheefe to the Italians, and if 
they tra.mpled madly upon their bread and 
cheefe, you could not exprefs , their mad- 
nefs in more energetic terms. But finging 
is only a diverfion, and attended to with no 
more ferioufnefs than a diverfion defcrves. 
I have told you already, that we have 
fo great a plenty of mufic in Italy as to 
have very good reafon to hold it cheap ; 
and every fenfible Englifliman mufl: won- 
der at your wonderful wonder on fuck 
trifling occafions, and at your folemnity 

of 



^{colding»a$ if we were committing mur^ 
der when we are talkative in the pit, or 
iovvci ourfelves into card-parties in our 
boxes « Our fingers then, though we be 
unwilling to liflen, would be very imper- 
tinent^ if they did not fing their beft, 
fince they are very well paid for fo doing; 
and CafFarello was foon taught better 
manners when he took it into his head 
not to do his duty upon the ftage of Turin 
on pretence that the audience was not at- 
tentive to his finging. He was taken to 
jail in his Macedonian accoutrements for 
&veral nights as foon as the opera was 
over; and brought from the jail to the 
ftage every evening, until by repeated 
efforts he deferved univerfal acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Sharp wonders alfo, that // is not 
the fafhion in Italy, as it is in England j to 
take a fmall wax-light to the opera, in order 
to read the book. A very acute remark 
aa ufual ; to which I have nothing to fay, 
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but that the Italians are not i^ fOodU- 
natured as the Engli^^ who hate padtnct^ 
enough to run carefully over a ftu|^d piece 
of nonfenfe while a filly ieunucK is mino 
ing a vowel into a thoufand invifible par- 
ticles. When we are at the opera^ v^e 
confider thofe fellows in the lump as one 
of the many things that induced us to he 
there ; and we ^pay the fame attention to 
their finging which we pay to other parts 
of that diverfion. We fix our eyes, fyr 
inftance, a moment or two on the fceMS 
and the drefifes, w^n they happen to be 
new and fuperlatively wdl imagined: and^ 
our fingers would be vety ridiculous in*- 
deed, if to their cujftomary impudejqice 
they added that of pretending to much 
more regard than what we pay to tJw 
pencil of ah ihgenious fcene-paintcr, or 
even to the elegance of $ faocifUl tayl^rv 
Our gentlemen then, as weli as thofe of 
London, have the ladies to look at; oatf 
the ladies, we will fuppofe, have that of 

looking 



toGkihg ftt the gcntlennen^ or at (^e afio«^ 
tiler's clQatbs aod head^drefles 5 and having 
liieir hai^ds thus :£ull« befidcs the affl^ 
ilall niotd impc^tant of l^ighing and talic-^ 
mgf what need ha^e tkcf to lootk in tfaiir 
book ? And then> if die opera is n^sit xmq^ 
of thoife com^oitd by Mestaftafio^ we 
knonr oertaiiidy befbreband, ^t it is fome 
cpmpoifiiion fidl as ^it^y as th^ Lamnia^s 
and CatwattacQ^s of our faniicd BottareHii 
«r if die opera is Metaftafio^s^ we \Lt\om 
lUurwife for certain beforehand, that it \% 
as per£^y butchered by the ^opera^poet, 

m 

as tliofe that are exhibited in the Hay « 
Hiarket* Let any of the tw>o be the cafe^ 
would we not l>e i£apremely ridiculous to 
pore for ibme hours over an opera-book 
with a fmail wsuc-light in our hands ? 

JBot 1$ as high time to have done with 
this tedious £ubje£i: of opem's. Yet, be^- 
fore i end my chapter/ 1 :muft let my 
reader !know^ that muiic conftitutea a part 
of pur >diyerfions bcfides the opera's. It 
\ is 
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is already knowQ that tire have a;goc)d deati 
of it^ and of the moft'excellent^ in our 
churches^ efpeciall^^jon holidays.. We. 
have likewife many kinds of. clubs iii 
almoft all our towns of any note» * where 
fuch gentlemen as apply jmy way to ihu«> 
fie, (for fuch there arc, whatever Mh 
Sharp may fjiy^o the contrary) aflemble' 
on fixed days to play together till they 
are weary, and always without the inters 
vention of the bottle, which is rarely a 
helper to our pleafures. To thefe kinds' 
of clubs, which we call jiccademia^s, ladies 
are invited and adniitted gratis, and as 
fimple hearers, even when they can per- 
form. It would be a great piece of inci > 
vility if any men there was to beg of them 
to fing or play : but if they condefcend to 
do it of their own motion, the whole com- 
pany gives them applaufe and thanks. At 
Venice when a procuratore, cancellier, or 
other great officer of ftate is made, his 
friends or dependants by way of compli- 
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ment coUe^fc a numerous mercenaiy bandi 
g€t a room over the ftreet through which 
his excellency makes his entrance into St^ 
Mark's palace ; and there a grand concert 
is played. At Rome on the creation of 
a pope or a cardinal^ and in other parts 
of Italy on occafion of births or marriages 
of princes* fbme great nobleman or fome 
ambalTador Uas a cantata m^de on purpoie; 
that is^ a kind of triumphal or epithala-^ 
mic fong» which is fung in ibme large; 
hall to the nobility invited by the owner 
of the feaft^ and not feldom to a great 
concourfe of people* who go there as 
genteely mailed as they can. Such can- 
tata's are generally followed by a grand 
ball and a moft magnificent diftribution to 
every body prefent of ice-nieats and other 
kinds of refrefhments : and as it is cufto- 
mary for the low people to put lA their 
pockets the cups, faucers^ fpoons* and 
other fuch things, after having eaten or 
drank their rinfrefco's, it is eafy to 
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jmagint 4iMt Hick tceais fiiovd fcty icx>v 
penfi¥e» ^^ ^ramiat to ikwcnl tfaoufanjl 
fequeens ^. 

But tke I^iaii€ love xnufic up wfafsc 
fo well as in their ftteets at lugjijt. fo 
fummer eifpcciallyy th^ go about witli 
ihiAr &ddUs and guitars^ their flutes asid 
liautboys, playing^ an4 finging, ^d ftop^ 
ping un^er die vfrndows of fine glAs atni 
himd^bg^ ladies, who are always nuicb 
pkaied with fpch maiics of diiUadiiQii 
from their friends and lovers, jand.ofibeii 
retBjrn the civility by feading lemQn94es^ 
fweetmeats, and nosegays to the perform 
mers. At Venice it is a jthing really de*. 
lightful to rove on a fi^mmer night aboyjt 
the Laguna in a gondola^ ^nd hear from 
(everal boats feveral bands of muficians 
playing and finging, the moon ihipiog 
bright, the winds hufhed, and the* watc^* 
as fmooth as a glafs. Thefe Jerenata*Sp 
as we call them, are feldpra or never dif^ 

* A fequecn Is about ten fcillings. 
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turbed by riots, as would probably be the 
cafe in England, were fuch entertainments 
cuftemary : and this is perhaps the only 
mufic which the Italians enjoy in filencc, 
as if unwilling to fpoil the calm and ftill- 
nefs of the night. And thus do I end this 
chapter, which I fear has proved. too long, 
confidering the frivoloufnefs of its argu- 
ment» 



END OF THE FIRST VO-LUME. 
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